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General Department. 


TO THE READER. 


The urticles in this number have all been fur- 
nished by contributors to the firet fourteen num- 
bers of the Magazine, from January, 1857, to Feb- 
ruary, 1858, inclusive, comprising the firet volume 
and two numbers of the second, which portion of 
the work was edited by me. Had all the corres- 
pondents to the work while it was under my edi- 
torial charge, now living, more than one hundred in 
number, responded to my call for contributions 
from them, with the same liberality that these 
have done, a volume would have been needed to 
print their favors. 

My list of contributors to the work while edited 
by me, numbers ono hundred and thirty-six, be- 
sides whom there were five or six whose names I 
never knew. Of the known contributors, I have 
heard of the death of the following twenty-three 
who died previous to December, 1868, the date 
which this number bears, namely : 

Rey. William Allen, D. D., of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Sylvester Bliss, Esq., of Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Henry Bond, M. D., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Joshua Coffin, Esq., of Newbury, Massachusetts. 

Neville B. Craig, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Hon. William Darlington, M. D. LL. D. of West Chester, Pa. 

Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D., of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Henry Jackson, D. D , of Newport, Rhode Island. 

Bamuel Jennison, Esq., of Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Charles Lowell, D. Ds, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Rev. John M. Peck, D. D.. of Rock Spring, Illinois. 

Usher Parsons, M. D., of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Col. Chandler E Potter, of Hillsborough, New Hampshire. 

Hon. John Reynolds, of Belleville, Illinois. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL. D., of Washington, D. 0. 

Jared Sparks, LL. D., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

8. F. Streeter, Esq., of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Gen. William H. Sumner, of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

Col. Samuel Swett of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Israel K. Tefft, Esq., of Savannah, Georgia. 

Capt. Robert Townsend, of Albany, New York. 

Prof. W. W. Turner, of Washington, D. C, 

Plowden ©. J. Weston, Esq., of Hagley, South Carolina. 

Among them are some of the most constant 
and valued correspondents to the Magazine and 
some of its most active friends. 

To the contributors to this number my heartfelt 
thanks are tendered for their prompt response to 
my call for literary aid. 1 would also present my 
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thanks to other old contributors who have written 
to me cordial and commendatory letters, though 
unable te furnish articles for the Magazine. ‘The 
letters which I have received, both from those who 
have contributed on this occasion and those who 
have not, have revived old associations and awak- 
ened memories, which, though some are tinged 
with sadness, are yet on the whole pleasant and 
cheering. 
Joun Warp Dean. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A MEMOIR OF HENRY B. DAWSON, ES- 
QUIRE. 
By Joun Warp Dean. 


The readers of the Histortca, Macazinr, who 
have partaken of the intellecwual banquet wuich 
Mr. Dawson for many years has spread for them, 
have felt, no doubt, a curiosity to know something 
further concerning his personal and literary his- 
tory, and a desire to trace the steps by which he 
has attained his present rank as an historical writer. 
A memoir of one who has done so. much to give 
character to the Magazine, should have a place in 
its pages. It is not probable, however, that Mr. 
Dawson, himself, would admit a sketch of his life 
into a number over which he has the editorial con- 
trol, and therefore I embrace, with pleasure, the 
opportunity now afforded me to lay before the 
patrons of the Magazine a few of the leading events 
in his life. 

Henry Barton Dawson is the son of Abraham 
and Mary (Barton) Dawson, and was born at Gos- 
berton in Lincolnshire, about ten miles South-west 
of Boston, England, on Friday, the eighth of June, 
1821. His father, Abraham Dawson, was born in 
July, 1795, at Wisbeach, in the neighboring coun- 
ty of Cambridge, where his grandfather, a Lin- 
colnshire man, was then residing. His paternal 
grandmother was a Miss Culy, who belonged to a 
French Huguenotic family of that name then liv- 
ing on a farm called Guyhirn, near Wisbeach, 
which property they still occupy. 

His mother, who died a few years since, was 
Mary Barton, second daughter of John Barton, a 
respectable farmer of Bicker, a parish five mile 
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north of Gosberton. She was married to his father 
Abraham Dawson, May 28, 1820. They had six 
children, of whom two only are now living. 

The subject of this notice, their eldest child and 
only son, received bis first instructions from a 
schoolmistress, who taught him more than all his 
other tenchers, and made him, at an carly age, a 
very forward scholar. He was next placed under 
the care of the village schoolmaster, a smart, but 
tippling, teacher. At nine years of age, he at- 
tended for a year the famous school of Mr Moses 
of Donnington, four anda half miles distant, walk- 
ing to school and returning daily, The lastschool 
he attended in his native country was kept by a 
= of Mr. Moses, an excellent man, by whom 

e was carried through practical surveying, and 
from whom he received other useful instruction. 

When he was in his thirteenth year, in the 
spring of 1834, his parents left England with their 
family, and came to the United States, landing in 
New York City June 9, 1834. The chief reason 
which induced his father to emigrate was his dis- 
satisfaction with the government in his native land. 
Soon after his arrival in this country, Abraham 
Dawson removed to Manhattanville, eight miles 
from New York, and commenced the life of a gar- 
dener, which occupation he still pursues at his 
present residence in Ithaca, New York. Henry 
attended the public schools in West 17th street, 
New York, and at Manhattanville, until the spring 
of 1836, except during the summer of 1835, when 
he was at work. In March, 1836, he left school 
in order to assist his father, who was then the 
Gardener at the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum in 
the upper part of the city. Before he left, the 
Trustees of the Public School Society had tendered 
him ascholarship in college, but the limited means 
of his father would not permit him to accept so 
desirable an offer. 

He continued to work in the garden of the Asy- 
lam with his father until the fall of 1837, when 
the family removed to Ithaca, in the same State, 
with the intention of settling on a farm. His fa- 
ther, however, decided to resume his vocation asa 
gardener, in which employment Henry assisted him 
ashort time. He then became an apprentice to 
a wheelwright, Mr. Ira Bower, and, soon after, a 
clerk in the book selling and publishing house of 
Messrs. Mack, Andrus & Woodruff, at Ithaca. 
In the winter of 1838-9, he left this firm, to be- 
come the confidential clerk of Judge Gere, a wealthy 
old gentleman of that town, who a es- 
tablishing a large lumber yard in New York. ‘To 
that city he returned in April 1839, at a salary of 
only one hundred and twenty five dollars a year. 

In this business he remained under successive 
employers over five years, till May 1844, when he 
was engaged by Messrs. Comstock & Co., No. 21 
Cortland street, extensive dealers in patent medi- 
cines, as book-keeper. He also performed the du- 
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ies of cashier and corresponding clerk. He left 
this firm in Jane 1846 and became book-keeper for 
Messrs. Cumming, Main & Co., druggiets, with 
whom he remained one year. 

While with Messrs. Comstock & Co,, he was 
forced into literature. Having loaned some money, 
in 1845, to the proprietor of The Crystal Fount, 
a weekly temperance and literary newspaper, he 
was obliged to take the printing office and paper 
in payment of his claim. For more than a year, 
besides attending to his duties as book-keeper for 
hi» employers, he edited and published this paper, 
being obliged to devote his evenings to the latter 
employment. Finding this double duty too burden- 
some owing partly to failing health, he left Messrs. 
Cumming, Main & Co. in 1847 and devoted his 
whole time to his newspaper. He continued the 
publication several inonths longer, but in Novem- 
ber 1847 was obliged to discontinue it, with the 
loss not only of his original loan, but also of all 
that he had been able to save from his earnings 
and invest in the enterprise. 

The paper was the organ of the Order of the 
Rechabites. In conducting it Mr. Dawson’s un- 
compromising spirit led him into dilfieulties with 
the principal officers of the order, whom he made 
his enemies by opposing such of their schemes as 
he did not approve; and their hostility was in- 
creased by the fact that he sometimes secured suf- 
ficient power among tbe private members to pre- 
vent these schemes from suceeeding. 

After giving up his printing office and newspa- 
per, he accepted the agency of the International 
Art Union, and the following year that of the 
American Art Union, remaining with the latter 
until it was closed by the Supreme Court. Sub- 
sequently he was connected as an officer with the 
Wall street Ferry to Brooklyn, and successively 
oe three different Insurance Companies in New 

ork. 

The failure of the last of these in 1856, left 
him without employment, and he accepted an offer 
by Messrs. Johnson, Fry & Co., publishers, to 
write a work for them on the military and naval 
history of this country. This was his first book, 
although he had before become known by The 
Park and is Vicinity, written for and published 
in the Manual of the Common Council of New 
York city for 1855; the Life and Times of Anne 
Hutchinson, written for the Baptist Historical So- 
ciety, and The Retreats through Westchester coun- 
ty in 1776, written for the New York Historical 
Society. 

The Battles of the United States by Sea and 
Land, for this is the title which he selected for his 
work, was published, asa serial, in forty numbers, 
the initial number having been issued in the au- 
tumn of 1858. The plan of this work is peculiar. 
The events of each battle are given in detail, forti- 
fied by copious references to authorities, after which 
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the author introduces the principal documents re- 
lating to the battle, and occasionally biographical 
sketches of theactors. Encouraged by the decided 
success which attended this work, he prepared to 
write a complete military history of the United 
States, but the war stopped the work, as it also 
did the progress of the Life and Times of Govern- 
or Daniel D. Tompkins, a book which he had un- 
dertaken at the request of the family. 

While writing the Baétles, he was led intoa 
controversy, concerning the merits of Major Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, with Messrs. Griswold and 
Deming of Hartford, Connecticut, inthe Daily Post 
of that city. ‘The letters on both sides were after- 
wards collected in a sumptuous volume which has 
commanded prices as high as fifty dollars each. 

In 1863, the first volume of his edition of The 
Federahst appeared. Ln this edition the original 
text of the work was restored and the unauthorized 
mutilations were rejected. Prefixed was an histur- 
ical and bibliographical introduction, containing a 
review of the political condition of the State of 
New York in the year 1757, an account of the 
causes which led its authors to write the series of 
articles of which the work is composed, the names 
of the writers of the several articles and a list of 
the different editions which Mr. Dawson had found. 
This was the first of a projected series of histori- 
cal works upon the Constitution of the United 
States, to be completed in seven octavo volumes, 
namely, The Federalist,two volumes; The Anti- 
Federalist, two volumes, which were to consist of 
contemporary articles written against the adoption 
of the Constitution ; and a History of the Consti- 
tution, an original work by himself, three volumes. 
It is to be regretted that his other engagements 
have prevented him from completing an undertak- 
ing for which he has so many qualifications. 

‘The publication of The Federalist was immedi- 
ately followed by an attack on both the volume 
and its editor, from the pen of Hon. John Jay, a 
grandson of one of the authors of the original 
work and now the United States Minister,to Aus- 
tria, and by another from the pen of the venerable 
James A. Hamilton, a son of Alexander Hamilton, 
another of its authors, ‘These articles were print- 
ed in the New York Evening Post, and created 
much excitement among the literati of New York 
Mr. Dawson replied to each successively in a man- 
ner which showed a ready command of facts and 
satisfied his frienda if not his opponents. I am in- 
formed that the literary correspondence between 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Dawson has since been re- 
sumed, and that their present relations are perlect- 
ly friendly. 

The same year that he published ** The Fieder- 
alist,” his work on The Assault of Stoney Point by 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, appeared in an elegant vol- 
ume, illustrated by maps and fac-similes. The 
germ of this work was a paper read, April1, 1862, 
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before the New York Historical Society. It was 
also subsequeuitly read before the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania Historical Societies. In preparing 
it, he had the use of the correspondence and other 
family papers of Gen. Wayne himself. 

In 1864, he reprinted in a volume the correspon- 
dence before noticed between John Jay and him- 
self and James A. Hamilton and himself. This 
work made the first number of a projected series 
entitled Current Fictions tested by Uncurrent 
Facts. 

In 1865, he published The Diary of David How, 
a soldier of the Revolution. This work, like all 
Mr. Dawson’s publications, is annotated in an ex- 
haustive manner. It was followed, thesame year, 
by an edition of Dring’s Recollections of the Jer- 
sey Prison Ship, which was originally published 
at Providence, R. I., in 1829; and was compiled 
from Mr. Dring’s manuscripts by the late Albert 
Gorton Greene, well know in the literary world as 
a belles-lettres scholar and poet. Mr. Dawson en- 
hanced the value of the work greatly by adding an 
elaborate appendix. 

A new edition of The Park and its Vicinity has 
been printed, as No. I of his Gleanings in the Har- 
vest Ficld of American History, but it has not yet 
been published. Several of the preceding works 
had been issued as numbers in this series, namely, 
the Diary of How, as No. IV; Putram Corres- 
pondence, as No. V; and Stoney Point as No. XL 
This series is elegantly printed, in uniform style, 
royal octavo, and the editions are all limited. 

Mr. Dawson was invited, in the spring of 1865, 
to take the editorial charge of The Gazette, a 
Democratic newspaper, published weekly at Yonk- 
ere, N. Y., which invitation he accepted, entering 
upon the duties of his office with an ardor that 
gave a mew eharacter to the publication. In con- 
ducting it, he proved himself an able critic and a 
keen controversialist. His first number appeared 
May 6, 1865, and his last March 31, 1866. 

Four volumes of selections from the more im- 
portant articles in this paper have been printed 
under the general title of The Gazette Serres. The 
titles of the several volumes are: Vol. I. Papers 
concerning the Capture and Detention of Major 
John Andre. Collected by Henry B. Dawson, 


| Yonkers, N. Y. 1866; Vol. IL. Papers concerning 


the Boundary between the States of New York and 
New Jersey. Written by several Hands. Yonkers, 

1866; Vol. ILL. Papers concerning the Town and 
Village of Yonkers, Westchester County. A Frag- 
ment, By Henry B. Dawson, Yonkers, 1866; Vol 

LV. Rambles in Westchester County. A Fragment 
By Henry B. Dawson, Yonkers, 1866. The * sev 

‘+ eral hands’’ who wrote the articles in Volume !I- 
are Gen. John Cochrane, Attorney General o- 
New York; Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, two arf 
ticles; William A. Whitehead, Esq. of Newark- 
in reply to the last ; Mr. Dawson himself, who in, 
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tended here to act the part of an umpire between 


the parties ; Mr. Whitehead in rep to Mr. Daw- 
son; Mr. Dawson in response to Mr. Whitehead, 
and the Atterney General of New York in closing 
the argument. The controversy ends with a Post- 
script by Mr. Dawson. This volume was subse 
quently printed for the use of the United States 
Court, in one of the boundary suits ; and the ar- 
guments and evidence which Mr. Dawson present- 
ed in his articles are said to have influenced Judge 
Nelson in his determining the case for New York. 
The Andre volume is probably the most perfect 
Andreana in print. This series of volumes bas | 
been sold at one hundred dollars for the set, the} 
edition being very small, only twenty-five copies 
having been printed. 

A month or two after he had dissolved his con- 
nection with The Gazette, be bought ‘lar Histor- 
icaL Maeazing, of which he became the editor and 
and publisher. ‘The first number issued by him 
was that for July 1866. Ten volumes having been 
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completed with the close of that year, he began, 
in January 1867, new and enlarged series of the 
work, giving double the number of pages and 
making two volumes in a year. It is needless to | 


inform the reader of this periodical how he has} 
done his work in editing it, or to enumerate in | 
these pages the valuable papers which he has con- 
tributed to it. 

The Manual of the New York Common Council, | 


which had gained a high reputation under the ed- | 
itorship ot the late David I. Valentine, Esq., the | 
popular clerk of the Common Council, passed, in 

the year 1868, into the editorial care of the new 

clerk, Joseph Shannon, Esq., and his able deputy, | 
F. J. Twomey, Esq. The Manwal this year began 

to be issued in an enlarged and improved form. 

Mr. Dawson was invited to furnish the historical 

material, which he did, adding some new features 

to the work. The Charter was collated by him 

critically, with the ancient parchments, and was 

first printed accurately here. Mr. Dawson aleo 

iurnished an elaborate paper on the Battle of Har- 

‘em Heights and the death of Col. Knowlton. 

i understand that the State authorities of New 
York have recently employed him to examine and 
report on the boundaries of that State on the lines 
of New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
and, also, that the Vestry of ‘Trinity Church, New 
York, has manifested its sense of his ability by in- 
viting him to become the historian of that yenera- 
Lle and celebrated parish. 

Mr. Dawson's correspondents include most of 
tke historians and many of the prominent public 
men—mnilitary and civil—inthe country. He has 
been elected a resident member by the New York 
Historical Society, the American Institute, and the 





American Geographical and Statistical Society ; 
in honorary member by the Minnesota Historical 
tociety ; anda corresponding member by the Mas- 
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sachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, and Long Island Historical 


| Societies ; and also by the American Statistical 


Association and the Albartty Institute. 

Ile has gathered one of the best working libra- 
ries on American history, in private hands, in bis 
State. But he has not been contented with mere- 
ly collecting and possessing these books, for he hag 
made their contents his own to an extent in which 
few owners of libraries can equal him. The knowl- 
edge which he possesses of the history of our 
country is wonderful for its comprehensiveness, 
minuteness and variety. ‘The extent of his infor- 
mation upon this subject and the enthusiasm and 
perseverance which he carries into new fields of 
historical research render him a formidable oppo- 
nent in the many controversies in which he has 
been engaged. For this kind of literature his tal- 
ents admirably fit him, as he wieldsa vigorous pen 
and is genious and skilful in the use of argu- 
ments. Many of his controversies have been car- 
ried on in the pages of the Magazine and are fa- 
miliar to its readers. In them he shows himeelf « 
remorseless iconoclast, dealing his blows with reck- 
less direetness, not heeding the consequences to 
himself or others. Sometimes he does injustice to 
thore whose convictions are as clear and honest ag 
his own and who are equally “ unawed by influ- 
‘© ence and unbribed by gain.’’ 

He was brought up a Baptist of the old school, 
and is a resolute and uncompromising Calvinist in 
his religious views. In politics be was originally 
a Democrat and voted for Polk for President, at 
the election in 1844. He attached himself to that 
wing, of the party nicknamed the “ Barnburners,”’ 
which in 1848 assisted in furming the Free Soil 
party. During the Presidential canvass that year 
he was a member of the New York City Commit- 
tee of that party, and in 1849 was on the ** Gen- 
*« eral Committee”’ of the city—what is known as 
*¢ the old men’s committeo’’—of which 8. J. Til- 
den, B. F. Butler, Ex-Attorney General of the 
United States, Wilson G. Hunt, George H. Pur- 
ser, Mark Spencer, Anthony J. Bleecker, John 
Van Buren and other well known politicians were 
members. He adhered to the Free Soil party and 
its successer, the Republican party, till the late 
rebellion, voting for Van Buren in 1848, Hale and 
Julian in 1852. Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln in 
1860. Since the close of the war he has acted 
with the Demoeratic, party so far as he has taken 
sides in politics—which is very little indeed—and 
in 1868 voted for Seymour as President, though 
he did not prefer him as the candidate, nor approve 
of all the principles of the party which supported 
him. He is an old-faehioned ** States-Rights Dem- 
*‘ ocrat,’’ and still adheres to the principles set 
forth by the ‘‘ Barnburner’’ party. He is a rigid 
opponent of a centralized power, either at Albany 
or Washington. 
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In 1869, Mr. Dawson gained additional repata- 
tion by the bold stand which he took in resisting 
the unjust demands of the Bricklayers’ Benevo- 
lent Protective Union of Morrisania, a trades’ 
union, which had prevented one of his sons, Wil- | 
liam M. Dawson, from learning the bricklayer’s | 
trade in that town, except on certain unreasonable | 
terms prescribed by the Union. That association 
having succeeded in forcing his employer to dis | 
charge his son, Mr. Dawson “prought a suit at law 
against three members of the Union, and gained |‘ 
his case, abtaining a judgment against them for | 
the loss of his son’s services occasioned by their | 
interference; but he could not induce the associa- | 
tion to change ite action. He then broughta 
criminal suit against severalof the men, including 
some who had taken no direct part in the affair: 
and all of them, except one whose connection with 
the society was not proved, were found guilty and | 
sentenced as conspirators to interrupt trade. In} 
instituting these proceedings, Mr. Dawson was | 
actuated merely by a desire to sustain what he 
considered to be his right as a citizen to enter into 
and fulfil a contract with one of his neighbors, 
without the interference of these associations ; for | 
his son, at the time, was apprenticed in New York | 
city and was then at work there. The cases have | 
been appealed; but Mr. Dawson is prosecuting 


them, having retained Ex-Attorney General Chat- | 


field to conduct the cases. 

He was married May 28, 1845, to Catharine, | 
daughter ef Abraham D. and Esther (Whelpley) | 
Martling of Tarrytown, Westchester county, N. 
Y.,—one of the most ancient families of the coun- | 
ty. They have had nine children, namely, he 
Spencer H. C., born May il, 1846; 2, Henry B. | 
Jr., born Dee. 19, rs ; 3, William Martling, | 
born Aug. 27, 1849 ; 4, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
born Sept. a 1851 ; George Cooley, born Sept. 
25, 1853 ; 6, "Mary ‘Dane son, born June 17, 1855 ; 
7, Catharine Martling, born April 9, 1859; 
Esther Martling, born Suly 17, 1861, died Mare h 
16, 1865; and 9, Caroline Dutcher, born Aug. 31, 
1863. They have also an adopted daughter, “Anna 
Augusta, born Oct. 30, 1851. 





THE AUTHOR GF THE BALLAD ENTITLED 
“ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT.” 


By FE. B. G’Catracnan, LL. D. 


An enguiry is made in the Hisrorrcan MaGaztne 
volume Il. page 312, as to the author of the Bal- 
lad with the above title, printed i in Stone's Life of 
Brant, Volume ii. Appendix vii. 

I have before me part of a Tract, the ranning 
title of which is, ** Narrative of Matt! 2ew Bunn. 
Appended to this “‘ Narrative” is the fu! lowing 


|** Srare or New York 


, ed to his ** Narrative,’ 


}arms, ammunition and ardent spirits. 
|of these Indians, Bunn was recognized, claimed 
| and surrendered, but was afterwards ransomed by 
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, 
<i sf. 
‘* Erie County, t 


‘“T, Marruzew Bunn, the author of 
‘*¢ the above Narrative, am duly sworn, and testify. 
‘“‘that the above Narrative is a true statement of 
‘* the life and adventures of the above named Mat- 
‘thew Bunn, and that I am the identical person 
*s above named in this book, and who subscribes his 
‘s hand and name hereunto. 


“ MarruEew Bunn. 
‘* Sworn and subscribed before me, this thirtieth 
‘* day of October, 1826. 
‘** Mintarp FILiMorE 
“* Com'r &c. for Erie County.”’ 


The authenticity of the ‘* Narrative’ being 
thus establish ed, it remains to ascertain who the 
| author was? ? Unfortunately, the first part of * Nar- 
‘* rative’’ is wanting in the copy at hand, and as 
we have no Vile Virorum Obscurerum, this poiot 
is left to others to elucidate. In his ballad annex- 
*a correct copy of which iz 
subjoined, he says, 

* To Captain Bradford I belong, of the artillery.” 


Captain Bradford having been killed in the dis- 
astrous battle of the fourth November, Bunn was tak- 


| en prisoner by the Indians; escaped trom Maumee- 


town to George Girty, but hearing that the latter 
intended to send him back, he — again to 


| escape, and after much suffering, arrived at Detroit, 


then in possession of the English, April thirtieth, 
1792. Here ** sealpsof men, women and children,”’ 


| with various plunder, were brought in by Indians, in 


exchange for which they received rewards of money, 
By some 


one Thomas Smith, an Indian trader in the neigh- 
borhood, fur 120 dollars, which he agreed to dis- 
jcharge by his labor. He worked for Smith two 
| years, when about Christmas, being engaged at 
raising a barn for a farmer, about thirty miles from 
| Detroit, the men employed at the work had a 
$6 frolic” in the evening. ‘* One of my country- 
‘smen,’’ says Bunn, * drank a bealth to the King, 
‘‘and damnation to Washington,” in order to dem- 
onstrate his loyalty. Thereupon Bunn felt insult- 
ed, and in retaliation, ‘* drank a health to Washing 
‘¢ton and damnation to the King.’? Not conten 
with this demonstration of patriotism, he ** damned 
*¢ the King and ail the Royal family, and all such 
** fellows as took their part.’ He was afterwards 
arrested fur High Treason, put in irons and thrown 
into prison. After a confinement of ten weeks, he 
was arraigned, but it being established that he had 
not taken “the aath of allegiance, he was sentenced 
to be banished. He was then sent to Niagara; 
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aken befure the Governor ; subjected toa close 
xamination, and by him ordered to Quebec, then 
0 be put on board a ship of war! Whilst in con- 
finement, he was visited by captain David Shanks 
of the Queen’s rangers, who proposed to Bunn to 
enlist. After weighing the chances of desertion, 
he agreed. and enlisted in the above corps, June 
fourth, 1794. He was next sent one hundred and 
twenty miles ‘‘ reundthe lake.’’ Therehe madean 
attempt to desert, but after several days journey 
was arrested, and put into a boat with other pris- 
oners, to be conveyed back to the regiment. Dur- 
ing the voyage, the prisoners, with Bunn, attempt- 
ed to overpower the crew, but their design having 
been frustrated, they were taken to head-quar- 
tere, more dead than alive, and transferred to 
Niagara ; court martialed and sentenced to receive 
one thousand lashes. In vain Bunn pleaded that 
he was an American citizen; that his enlistment 
was not voluntary. He was tied up; received 
five hundred lashes and then sent to the hospi- 
tal, with a promise to receive the balance of the 
punishment at a future day. Abont three months 
after this, his regiment was ordered to Toronto, to 
which place Bunn also was sent, ‘although his 
‘¢ back was so sore that hecould bare only a shirt 
‘¢ and blanket on his shoulders.’ In about four 


months after receiving the first punishment, he | 


was again conducted to the triangle, but to his 
great relief, the officer on duty presented him a 
pardon from the Governor, and ordered him to 
join his regiment. A few weeks after thos, Captain 
Shanks, of whom he speaks very highly, sent him 
off, with another soldier, a native of old Hartford, 
to clear land in the neighborhood. Having work- 
ed some time they both agreed to desert. They 


started on the twenty-seventh of April and suc-| 


ceeded, after encountering many hardships, in get- 
ting to the head of Lake Ontario, thence traveled 
to the Niagara river, where they seized a boat 
belonging to ** one Captain Powell,” and arrived 
at the Genessee river on the seventh of May 
1795. After working here among the hospitable 
settlers during the summer, he went to Rehoboth 
where he arrived on the first of October, 1795. It 
would appear from this that he had connexions in, 
or originally came from Rhode Island. 

We lose sight of him now, for the next thirty 
vears, when being, it is presumed, an old man, he 
turns up in Buffalo and publishes his “ Narra- 
tive.”’ 

On comparing the Ballad as originally printed, 
with that given by Colonel Stone, it is evident that 
the latter was taken down from memory. Many 
of the words are altered ; several of the verses are 
broken up, part of one being tacked to another ; 
interpolations and alterations occur in various 
places, and, finally, no less than seven verses are 
wholly omitted in the ballad as printed in the 
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Leaving these discrepancies to the furtber scru- 
tiny of the readers of the HisroricaL MaGazine, we 
append a correct copy of the ballad as it appeared 
in 1826, to whieh we have subjoined a few notes 
respecting some of the brave officers who fell on 
the disastrous fourth of November 1791, and whose 
names the poet, from most laudable motives, wish- 
ed to immortalize. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Sr. Cratr’s Dereat. By M. Bruxy. 


November the fourth, in the year ninety-one, 

We bad a sore engagement near to Fort Jefferson ; 1 

St. Clair was our Commander, which may remembered be, 
Since we have lost niue hund:ed men in the western territory. 


At Lexington and Quebee, where many a hero fell, 
And likewise at Long Island, as I the truth can tell, 
For such a horrid carnage my eyes they never see, 
4s happened on the plains near the rivey St. Mary. 


Our militia were attacked just as the day did break, 

But soon were overpowered and forced to retreat ; 

Then they killed Captain Oldham,? Lament and Briggs* likewise, 
Sach horrid shouts of savages that.sounded thru’ the skies. 


Young Major Butlert was wounded the very seeond fire, 

Whose manly breast did swell with rage, and forced to retire, 
Like one distracted he appeared, and thus exclaimed he, 
“Those fiends of hell shal} win the field, or revenged I will be.” 


We had not long engaged when Generat Butler fell,® 

He cries, ** my boys, I am wounded, pray take me off the field 7” 

** My God !” he cries, “ what shall we do, we’re murdered every 
Dian 5 

“ Go charge, my valiant heroes, and beat them—if you can.” 


He turned his back against a tree and then resigned his breath, 
| And like a valiant hero, sunk in the arms of death ; 

Then thousand seraphs did await, his spirit to convey, 
And through the bright ethereal they swiftly bent their way. 


We made a charge, and gained the ground which did our fears 
abate. 

But soon were overpowered and forced to retreat. 

They took from us our cannon, which grieved our hearts fall sore, 

Such horrid shouts of triumph, like hell-hounds they did roar. 


We made a charge and gained our guns, we fought like hearts of 
steel 

Till many a brave American lay slaughtered o’er the field. 

Then they killed Major Perguson,° which eaused his men to cry, 

Don’t be dismayed, says Captain Ford,’ we'll fight untill we die. 


1. Fort Jefferson stood about six miles south of Greenville, 
Darke County, Ohio. 

2. William Okiham, served in the Revolutionary War; was 
Lieutenant Colonel Cammandant of the Kentucky regiment of 
militia in this engagement. 

3. Officers of militia. 

4. Thomas Butler was born in Pennsylvania in 1754; was 
Captain in Revolutionary War ; Major commanding the Carlisle 
battalion in Gibson’s regiment of levies and twice wounded ia 
this battle ; appointed Major fourth sublegion, April eleventh, 
1792 ; Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, July first, 1794; in the 
fourth Lofantry, November 1796 ; Colonel second Lafantry, 1802 ; 
died September seventh, 1805 


5. Brother of the last named. A biographical notice of him is 
yo Allen’s Biog. Dict. 

6. William Pergusou of Pennsylvania was appointed Captain 
of United States Artillery, September twenty-ninth, 1789; Major 
Commandant, March fourth, 1791. 

7. Mahlon Ford of New Jersey, was commissioned Lieutenant 
of Artallery, September twenty niuth 1789; Captain, March 1791; 
thrice severely wounded in this engagement; Major first Artil- 
lery, May seventh, 1798; dissanded, June first, 1802. Died at 
Columbus, Ohio, dune twelfth, 1820. 
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These words he had scarcely uttered, when he reccived a ball, 
Aud likewise our Lieutenant Spear® down by his side did fall ; 
Stand to your guns, says gallant Ford, for I am not yet slain, 

I will lay me down and bieed awhile, and rise and fight again. 


Says Major Gibson® to his men, my boys be not dismayed, 

I am sure the Pennsylvanians they never were afraid. 

Teu thousand deaths I'd rather die, than they should win the field, 
Soon he received a fatal ball, which caused him for to yield. 


Our cannon balls were all soon spent, our artillery men were slain, 

Our musketry and riflemen a firing did sustain, 

Three hours or more we fought them there, and then forced to 
yield, 

Whilst three hundred bloody warriors stood hovering round the 
field. 


Says Major Clark,1° my heroes bold we can no Jonger stand, 
Therefore we will form in order the best way we can. 

The word retreat sounded around, which raised a hue and cry, 
Then helter skelter through the woods, like lost sheep we did fly. 


We left our wounded on the field, O heavens! what a stroke, 

Some of their thighs were shattered, and some their arms were 
broke 5 

With tomakawks and scalping knives, they robbed them of their 
breath, 

In fiery flames of torment they tortured them to death. 


To mention my brave officers is what I mean to do, 

No sons of mars ne’er fought more bold, or with more courage 
true ; 

To Captain Bradford" I belong, of the artillery, 

He fell that day among the slain, and a gallant man was he. 


There is Kelly and young Anderson,!* whose names shall be re- 
vered, 

They fought like brave Americans, but death was their r:ward. 

Full twenty paces in the front they of their men did go, 

Their enemy did mark them out and proved their overthrow. 


There is Purdy! and young Bates, subalterns of great power, 
S> boldly they led on their men, three quarters of an hour, 

Till they were slain upon the field, like saints resigned were they. 
There Bates smiling said, fight ou, while bieeding thus he lay. 


Young Major Dark" received a ball close by his father’s side, 

These feeble hands shall be revenged on my son’s death, he cried. 

He quickly drew his sword in hand, and through the ranks he 
flew, 

And like a brave Virginian, the savage there he slew. 


Of all the men that fell that day, young Major Hart was best ; 
One pleasing consolation, his soul has gone to rest, 

No blooming chief was there to frown, alas his glass is run, 
He has gone to future happiness, and dwells beyond the sun. 


8 Edward Spear of Peunsyivania was commissioned Lieuten- 
ant of Artillery, September twenty ninth, 1789; Adjutant, July 
1791. . 

9. George Gibson of Pennsylvania commanded a Virginia reg- 
iment in the Kevolutionary Army ; Lieutenant Colonel Comman- 
dant second regiment Pennsylvania and New Jersey levies of 
1791, and of Butler’s, Patterson’s and Clark’s battalions under 
St. Clair ; was mortally wounded in this battle and died at Fert 
Jefferson, December eleventh, 1791. 

10. John Clark of Pennsylvania Major commanding battalion 
of levies from Pittsburg in Gibson’s regiment, November 1791 ; 
Major third sublegion, April eleventh, 1792 ; Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant fourth sublegion, February tweuty-first, 1793 ; re- 
signed, July first, 1794. 


11. James Bradford of New York, was commissioned Captain 
of Artillery, September twenty-ninth, 178°, 
12. Inslee Anderson of Pennsylvania Adjutant of Gibson’s rc g= 
ment. 
; “9 Hugh Purdy, ensign in Butler’s battalion Pennsylvania 
evies. 
_14 Joseph Darke, son of Lieutenant Colonel William Darke of 
Virginia ; Captain in Bedinger’s battalion of levies ; mortally 
wounded. 
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The day before our battle fifteen hundred men we had, 

But our old gouty General had used us very bad, 

He whip’t and hung, and starved his men, in barbarous cruelty, 
Thus negro like he did behave, on the western territory. 


Come all ye brave Americans, lament the loss with me, 

It was by bad management, as you may plainly see. 

This is the ending of my song, excuse me if you please, 

St. Clair’s defeat it may be called, so praise it at your ease. 


COLONEL JOHN ALLAN AND HIS OPERA- 
TIONS IN MAINE AND NOVA SCOTIA, 
IN THE REVOLUTION. 


CoumunicaTeD BY Freperic Kiprrr, Esquire. 


In 1867, I prepared a volume, under the title of 
Eastern Maine and Nova Scotia during the Revo- 
lution, which was published by Jvel Munsell, at 
Albany, New York. lt consisted mainly of doc- 
uments relative to the military operations in that 
part of the country, in which tie four tribes of 
Indians were largely interested. Prefixed was a 
memoir of Colonel John Allan, the agent of che 
American Government. Since the book was print- 
ed, several important documents relating to the 
same subject have come into my hands. One of 
these isa proclamation issued by Colonel Allan, at 
Machias, June twenty-third, 1779. In it he sets 
forth the condition of that part of the country, 
and the efforts then making by the British and 
their adherents to win over the inhabitants to ac- 
knowledge that power and to induce them to give 
their allegiance to it. Colonel Allan warns them 
against these emissaries of England, and encoura- 
ges them to adhere firmly to their country, which, 
he assures them, will soon achieve its independence 
and become a power in the world. 

Another of these documents is the following, 
which is in the handwriting of Colonel Allan. It 
is probably the only record of this conference with 
the Indian tribes mentioned, over which Colonel 
Allan as Superintendent had control. 

Should any reader of this article wish to know 
more about the part taken by the Indians of Maine 
and Nova Scotia in the Revolution, and also con- 
cerning the valuable services rendered by Colonet 
Allan and his associates, under the most discour- 
aging and trying circumstances, they are referred 
tothe volume before mentioned. It contains much 
recently discovered and important matter upon 
the history of the Revolution. 


Mecatas [nptan Eastern Departvent. 


Thursday Aug. 25 1/79. Memorand™ of a 
conference with the Indians, some of the Tribe of 
Mevisheete, Pasamaquody & Penobscot & the Sup" 
In.’ 

Speech by Col? Allan. 

Brothers, my Head & Heart are so Unsettled 
that I cannot at. present hold that Conference with 
you I intended, there have happened several mat- 
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ters that have Grieved me to the Heart. But I 
salute all my Brothers who have accompanied ine 
towards Penobscot. In token of the sincerity of 
the few words I am going to speak, I deliver the 
Wampum. I would have spoke with you Before, 
but your frolicking & drinking have prevented. 
You, the Merisheets, some of the Mickmacke & 
Penobscuts, have been with me some time, are 
sensible of what I have done for them, How I 
have at all times kept them out of danger. I am 
not here to Settle Business in behalf of the States 
only, But in Behalf of you as one of you—by 
adoption, to see every Justice done you & I can 
say was | called this day before the Great Searcher 
of Hearta, 1am Conscious there Cannot be any 
thing Laid to my Charge of Injustice to you. I 
have. Impartia ly & Equally cistributed « among you 
such necesserys as [ had for you. I hope ithas giv- 
en eatisfaction. Those that are not contented may 
be assured of every thing inreason. I am pleased 


that you should disperse for the Conveniency of 


Hunting, but I pray those that have a mind to Go 
at a distance to tarry with me, as they have done 
to thisday; dont Go out of Call. 1 am going to 
Build a Little Church for your Conveniency. Dont 
give heed to thedifficultys that have arisen Between 
the priest & another French Brother, the Latter I 
am Sendine’ to send away that an End may be 
put to their dispute by their Separation. 

I have Much to say to you but the Time will 
not permit. But this you must observe, I am 
Commanding officer here, I cannot leave this post 
till I hear sume news. I am determined to Go to 
St. Johns scon. I will Certainly see Pierre 'om- 
ma with my Eyes, but I cannnot at present. 1 
shall send the Expresses back directly with Strings 
of Wampum & Instructions. I conclude with Ex- 
horting you to be true, Just & Sincere in Your 
dealings & Connections with the Americans; & in 
their Behalt, I promise every Reasonable Satisfac- 
tion. I will not Eacroach on your time or Exhaust 
your Patience, but I desire you not to Separate at 
this dark & Gloomy day when a Cloud of difficulty 
Hangs over Us, but will, I hope, soon Blow over ; 
& Salute You all & wish you every happiness. 

Adieu. 

During the Oonference they Gave Great Testi- 
mony of “Satisfaction & approbation of what was 
said & the undermentioned was Returned in Answer 
in behalf of the whole :— 

Ambroise. Brother, these men, a few of them, 
are Going to the Lakes to Carry on the Elle fishery. 
1 shall with the Others Camp at the Eastern River 
one Week & if no News Arrives in that time, we'l! 
go a little farther. This is all we bave to say. 
We are unanimous in Saluting & wishing you all 
Hiappiness. But remember our W idows & their 
Orphans. 

Mem’. The Young men required Leave to dis- 
tress the Inhabitants of Passamaquody, particu- 





larly Curry—were very Solicitous for the permis- 
sion of their Super Intendant. 


THE CAPTURE OF PAULUS HOOK, IN 
By Sauvet A. Green, M. D., Boston. 


Accuracy in small things is of much importance, 
and particularly in the statement of historical facts. 
If one is exact in trivial matters, he is usually so 
in important ones. We are led to utter this truth, 
so simple that it would seem not to require utier- 
ance, by finding great discrepancy* among different 
writers in fixing the date of the assault on the 
British garrison at Paulus Hook, now Jersey City, 
in the suwmer of 1779. 

Gordon, in his History of the United States, 

third American edition, New York, 1801, ii, 448 
says that Major Lee ** very early in the morning 
“July nineteenth] before day- ‘light, a »mpletely 
‘surprised the post’’ of Paulus Hook,—giving the 
date in brackets. 

In the Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, 
Philadelphia, 1847, ii. 125, edited by his grand- 
son, an allusion is made to ‘‘ Henry Lee’s gallant 
‘* surprise of that post ene Hook] on the nine- 
‘* teenth of July, thus described in a contempora- 
‘‘ ry letter, never before published, from a Mary- 
‘‘land_ officer.”’ Then follows this letter, from 
Captain Levin Handy to George Handy : 
22d July, 1779. 


779. 


$6 Pau, 
*s Dear GEORGE: 

‘¢ Before this reaches you, I doubt not but you 

*¢ have heard of our success at Paulus Hook, where 
‘* the enemy had avery strong fort, within one and 
‘© quarter miles from New York. We started 
‘* from this place on Wednesdayf last [at] half past 
**ten o’clock, taking our route by a place called 
‘* the New Bridge on Hackensac River, where my 
‘*two companies were joined by three hundred 
* Virginians, and a company of dismounted Dra- 
‘*goons, commanded by Captain McLane. We 
‘* took up our line of march about five o’clock in 
‘* the evening from the Bridge, the nearest route 
** with safety, to Powles, distant then about twen- 
‘* ty miles, with my detachment i in front, the whole 
“under command of the gallant Major ‘Lee. Tho 
‘* works were to be carried by storm—the whole to 
‘¢ advance in three solid columns, one of which I 
** had the honour tocommand. The attack was to 
‘*commence at half past twelve o’clock, but having 
‘* been greatly embarassed on our march, and hav- 
‘‘ing a number of difficulties to surmount, [we] 
“did not arrive at the point of attack till after four 
‘* o’clock in the morning, when, after a small fire 
‘from them, we gained their worke, and pat 


*Mr. Dawson, in his Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land, volume I, page 543, calls attention to this discrepan- 
cy and fixes the true date.—EpiToR 

{The day #f the week here given does not answer to July, but 
it does to August.—EpiToR. 
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‘‘ about fifty of them to the bayonet, took one hun- 
‘+ dred and fifty-reven prisoners, exclusive of seven 
‘* commanding officers ; this was completed in less 
‘than thirty minutes, and a retreat ordered, as 
‘¢ we had every reason to suppose, unless time- 


“ly, it would be eut off. Our situation was s0| 


“difficult that we could not bring off any stores. 
*¢ We had a morass to pass of upwards two miles, 
‘the greatest part of which we were obliged to 
‘pass by files, and several canals to ford up to 
‘our breast in water. We advanced with bayo- 
‘ nets, pans open, cocks fallen, to prevent any fire 
‘¢from our side; and believe me, when 1 assure 
‘¢ you, we did not fire a musket. 


** You will see a more particular account of it | 


‘¢ in the papers than it is in my power to give you 
‘at present. It is thought to be the greatest en- 
‘ terprise ever undertaken in America. Our loss 
‘is so inconsiderable that I do not mention it. 

*¢ Levin Hanpy.”’ 

This is the statement of an officer, who accom- 
panied the expedition, and commanded one of the 
columns of attack. It has the appearance of gen- 
eral accuracy, and in itself would seem to be suffi- 
cient authority for the critical. 

{t will be noticed that this letter is dited July 
twenty-second; that is, according to the statement 
made by the editor of Reed’s Lzfe, three days af- 
ter the occurrence, and the date of the aesault 
here given is corroborated by the New American 
Cyclopedia. In the article on Henry Lee, the 
Cyclopedia says that he, ‘‘on July nineteenth, 
‘©1779, at the head of a body of three hundred 
“men, surprised the British garrison as Paulus 
‘* Hook, took one hundred and sixty prisoners, and 
‘‘ effected his retreat with the loss of only two men 
* killed and three wounded.’’ 

Passing from such works to the school histories 
of the present day, it is curious to note how their 
authors have followed similar authority. In 


Jossing’s Primary History of the United States, | 


1860, page 149, it is stated that ‘three nights 
‘after the capture of Stony Poimt [July sixteenth, 
‘© 1779] Major Henry Lee and a few Americans 
‘**took from the British a fort where Jersey City, 
‘opposite New York, now stands.’? Willson, in 
his History of the United States, 1868, page 257, 
says that ** soon after the taking of Stony Point, 
‘* Major Lee surprised a British garrison at Paulus 
** Hook,’’ and the date in the margin is July nine- 
teenth. On page 90 of Anderson’s Grammar 
School History of the United States, 1868, is tound 
this statement : ‘* only four days after, [the cap- 
‘* ture of Stony Poiut, on the night of the fifteenth 
‘‘of July] another brilliant exploit crowned the 
‘efforts of the patriots. The British post at Pau- 
“lus Hook, in New Jersey, opposite the city of 
‘* New York, was surprised at night by Major Lee, 
‘and one hundred and fifty of the garrison were 
‘*made prisoners.’’ According to Berard’s School 
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History of the United States, 1863, page 154, the 
assault on Paulus Hook was-‘‘shortly after the at- 
‘* tack on Stony Point,’ which implies a few days 
after, 

Here are six different authorities, giving a pos- 
itive date to one of the most brilliant exploits of 
the Revolution, and that date a wrong one, It 
may require strong testimony to offset these mis- 
statements, but such can be brought forward. 

For this daring deed, Congress honored Henry 
Lee with a vote of thanks, and ordered a gold 
medal to be struck and presented to him. On the 
reverse of this medal is a Latin inscription, which 
closes thus: ‘‘ In memory of the conflict at Pau- 
** lus’s Hook, nineteenth of August, 1779.’’ Los- 
sing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, ii, 
829. Here is the authority of a medal, struck -by 
order ot Congress almost contemporaneously with 
the event, to be. given to the commander of the 
assault. This ought to be correct, and is part 
of the strong testimony that [ propose to put in. 

General Washington, in a letter to Major Henry 
Lee, dated West Point, August tenth, 1779, says 
‘* the plan you propose for the attack of Paulus 
*¢ Hook, and for making good the retreat of the 
‘¢ party, is well concerted, and such as would be 
‘* most likely to succeed, if the enterprise were to 
be carried into execution.’? Sparks’s Washington, 
vi, 317. Llereis the statement of the commander of 
the American Army, showing that the attack had 
not been made on the tenth of August, though it was 
then under consideration. The question now recars: 
When was itmade? Ina letter to Major General Lord 


| Stirling, dated August twenty-first 1779, General 


Washington says that he has “* been duly favored 
‘* with your letter of the 19th, written at nine 
*¢o’clock in the morsing, and that of the same 
‘¢ date, of one o’clock in the afternoon, containing 
‘* the agreeable information of Major Lee's having 
‘¢ succeeded against Paulus Hovok,’’ Sparks’s Wash- 
ington, vi, 326. From this it appears that Lord 
Stirling had not learned of the capture, at nine 
o’clock in the morning of the nineteenth, but that 
ke knew it before one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and he must have heard of it-a few hours after its 
occurrence. On the twenty-third of August, 
Washington writes to the President of Congress 
that he has ‘* the honor to enclose to your Excel- 
‘‘Jency Major Lee’s report of the surprise and 
‘* capture of the garrison of Paulus Hovk,’’ and 
adds in a postscript that ‘* the report not having 
‘* been received till this day, prevented a speedier 
‘¢ transmission.’? Sparks’s Washing/on, vi, 332. 
This testimony appears to be conclusive in fixing 
upon August nineteenth, as the proper date. 

It is an interesting question how sucha series 
of mistakes in different writers could have hap- 
pened. ‘The fact of the mistake is more evident 
than the cause. Gordon, who wrote shortly after 
the event, seems to have been the first to fall into 
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this error. It is certainly a singular coincidence 
that Captain Handy should have made the same 
mistake. His letter, probably by an oversight, 
was dated July, instead of August, or possibly it 
was incorrectly copied for Mr. Reed. 

It may be worth the while to state that Hildreth 
in his History of the United States, 1849, iii, 284, 
mentions the assault, and in a marginal note gives 
August eighteenth os the date. The expedition 
started on the eighteenth, but,the assault was not 


made till the next morning. In Duer’s Life of 


Lord Stirhng, New Jersey Historical Collections, 
ii, 205, an account of the affair is given, though 
it is rather vague and gives no definite date. It 
is there stated that it took place ** about three 
‘o'clock the next morning,’’ though the writer 
nowhere mentions the month or the day of the 
month when it occurred. In Sears’s Pictorial His- 
tory of the American Revolution, New York, 1845, 
still another date 1s given. On page 308 of this 
work, the statement is made that Mujor Lee ** chose 
‘* the morning of the 20th of August for his en- 
‘* terprise, when part of the garrison was absent 
** on a foraging excursion.”’ 


GENEALOGY OF WILLIAM SMITH, HIs- 
TORIAN OF NEW YORK. 


By E. B. O’Catiacaan, LL. D. 


The first of this family of which we have any 
record is : 

1. Wu11am (commonly called ‘ Port Roy- 
al’’) Ssiru, who married twelfth December, 
1693, at Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., Frances, 
daughter of Anna and William Peartree,’ (after 
wards mayor of New York, 1703-1706, who died in 
that city in 1714, s. p.m.) He (Smith) suffered 
by the earthquake at Port Royal in 1692, but hav- 
ing recuperated his fortune by commerce and the 
above marriage, came to New York in the begia- 
ning of the last century, as he is recorded among 
the taxabie inhabitants and voters of that city 
in 1701.2 He was one of the grand jury who 
made the representation to Governor Hunter, No- 
vember twenty-ninth, 1717, in the case of Mulford, 
for which be was arrested by order of the As- 
sembly, December fourth. He was uncle of— 

2. Wiuiiiam Sirs, who was born at New- 

rt Pagnell, Bucks, England, October eighth, 
1697 ; had his first education from Mr. Stannard, 
minister of Simpson, Bucks, and Mr. Woodward 
and Mr. Lettin of Newport Pagnel. At the in- 
stance of his uncle above mentioned, he and his 
father’s family, consisting, it is said, of the mother 
and his two brothers, one a clergyman and the other 
a physician, sailed from London, May twenty-fourth 


1, Alden’s Epit.I.205. 2, Val. Man. 1859, 519. 
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1715, and arrived in New York on seventeenth 
of August following. His mother subsequently 
sailed on her return to England, and died on the 
voyage. William was sent to New Haven to com- 
plete his education, and graduated at Yale in 
1719. He was afterwards «mployed as tutor at 
that college. Having returned to New York, he 
studied law, and was licensed as an attorney 
twentieth May, 1725. On the removal of Dr. 
Cutler, he was invited to be President of Yale 
College, but declined the office. In or about the 
wonth of May, 1727, he married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Rene Het and Blanche, his wile.’ 
This Rene Het was the sen of Josue Het and Sarah 
his wife, and was born in Rochelle, France. It 
would seem that in early life he followed the sea, 
for being a youth twelve years old, he had once 
passed by the River of Canada.* The tradition in 
the family is, that he had been engulphed by the 
earthquake at Port Royal in 1692, Satuteranets, 
fortunately for himeelf, thrown up again to the 
surface. Ife eventually, however, settled in New 
York as a merchant, and with Andrew Fresnau, 
was agent in that city of the Royal W. I. Com- 
pany of France. He was naturalized twenty-sec- 
ond March, 1722,°and died between 1754 and 
1768, having survived his wife some years. He 
had two daughters, Mary (above mentioned) and 
Sarah, who in May, 1744, became the second wile 
of Captain William Smith, master of a merchant 
vessel, and died September, 1747. The children 
of William Smith and Mary Het of New York 
were : 

First, Wiit1aM, (infra). 

Second, James ; was a physician ; marricd Mrs. 
Atkinson of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Third, Thomas ; a lawyer, licensed, fourth May, 
1756; resided at Haverstraw, New York; was 
somewhat mixed up with his brother Joshua H. 
in Arnold's treason. 

Fourth, John; 

Fifth, Samuel ; 

Sixth, Joshua Let; married, first, Elizabeth 
Gordon of Belvidere, South Carolina, October, 
1770 ; licensed a lawyer, thirtieth April, 1772; 
was mixed up with the Arnold treason ; fled to Eng- 
land where he wurried, secondly, Anne Middleton ; 
returned to New York and died 1818. His widow 
kept school in New York many years and was in- 
terred in St. John’s burial ground in that city. 

Seventh, Susan ; married, fourteenth September, 
1747, Robert James Livingston, brother of Mrs. 
William Smith ; had William Smith Livingston, 
born twenty-seventh August, 1755, whose grent- 
grand-daughter, Cornelia L. married, secondly, 
Charles O’Conor of New York. 


: both lawyers. 


3, Deeds, Lib 31: 358, 9, Reg'ster’s office, New York. 4, New 
York Counc. Min. 10: 612. 5, Deeds, New York city, 30: 
136. 
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Eighth, Mary ; tharried, thirteenth April, 1749, 
John Smith of New York, merchant, and died Oc- 


tober twelfth, 1750, leaving Mary, who married | 


Christopher Bancker. 

Ninth, Sarah; born 1732; married, 1755, Rev. 
Abraham Kettletas of Jamaica, Long Island.° 

Tenth, Martha; married Colonel Ann Hawkes 
Hay of Fishkill, New York, October, 1763. 

Eleventh, Anne; married Colonel] Bostick of Fisb- 
kill, New York. There were four other girls, names 
unknown, who married respectively in South 
Carolina, a Mr. Torrance, Mr. Rose, Mr. Gardner, 
and Mr. Gordon. 

Said William having lost his wife in August, 
1754, married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of 
Rev. Thomas Scott of Norwich, England, and 
relict of Colonel Elisha Williams,’ and died No- 
vember twenty-second, 1769, when his widow re- 
turned to Wethersfield, and died there in the six- 
ty-eighth year of her age. 


3. Wirtram, (son of number 2,) popularly 
known as the “ [istorian,’? was born in the city 
of New York, June twenty-fifth, 1728 ; graduat- 
ed at Yale in 1745; studied law and was licensed 
an attorney, twenty-second October, 1750; mar- 
ried Janet, daughter of James Livingston of New 
York, merchant, and Elizabeth Kierstede ; adhered 
to the Royal cause at the Revolution; waz 
appointed Chief Justice of Canada, 1786, and 
dild at Quebec, December third, 1793, leav- 
ing: 

First, William; in his lifetime, clerk of the 
Legislative Council of Lower Canada. 

Second, Janet ; married General John Plender- 
leath, October, 1771; he died August twentieth, 
1818; she survived him and died August eighth, 
1828, leaving Janet, David, William S., Charles, 
~ Elizabeth, who married Thomas McUul- 
och. 


Third, Harriet (or Henrietta) ; married Jona- 
than Sewell, Chief Justice of Lower Canada. Their 


children were: 1, William Smith Sewell, in 
his lifetime sheriff of Quebec; 2, Reverend 
Edmund Willoughby; 3, Robert Shore Milnes ; 
4, Henry D.; 5, James A.; 6, Alger- 
non R.; 7, Montague U.; 8, Maria M., 
married Henry Temple; 9, Charlotte; 10, 
Frances G., married Trevor Davenport; 11, 
Eliza T., married John Ross. 

Fourth, Mary ; married Major General William 
Doyle, whose children were: 1, W. 8S. 8S 
Doyle; 2, James St. Clair Doyle; 3, Susan 
Prescot D., who married Edmund Hobson. 

The last named William Smith, (clerk, Leg. 
Coune.,) had, I think, two sons, one of whom, 
William, was commissioned ensign in the sixty- 





6, Thompson’s Long Island, 2: 111. Her daughter Anne 
married Thomas Hacket, the futher of James IH. Hacket, the pop- 
ular actor, 7, Alden, 
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eighth regiment of foot, 1824; and Charles W. 
Smith. ‘The latter brought a suit in the Supreme 
Court in 1852 for the partition among the heirs 
of the lands in the State of New York belong- 
ing to the estate of William Smith, the his 
torian; but it being reported that a partition 
thereof could not be made without great prejudice 
to the owners, the same were ordered sold, and 
they were accordingly sold in 1854. Charles W. 
Smith is, if living. the sole male representative 
now of the family of Wiiu1am Suita, the historian 
of New York. 

Betore closing this communication, it is proper 
to state that 1 am indebted for the facts relating 
to Mr. Smith, the father of the historian, his uncle 
and children, to the Honorable A. 8S. Johnson, now 
of Utica, New York, and to the late James Dexter, 
Esquire, of Albany, for the papers in the partition 
suit from which the particulars of the historian’s 
family are obtained. ‘The latter gentleman obliged 
me also with a copy of the historian’s Will, which 
follows : 


This is the last Will and Testament of Wittiam 
Situ of the city of New York. 

1 devise to John Plenderleath Esq. who married 
my daughter Janet, all the Lands in Moore Town, 
whereof I am legally seized; to hold to him in 
fee simple, I having been only his Trustee, since 
Lady Moore gave the order to transfer the title to 
him. I remitted to Mrs. Plenderleath out of the 
funds he left with me, when he sailed from this 
country in 1776, One thousand pounds sterling to 
pay Lady Moore. And in favor to my Daughter 
Janet, I devise the loss upon such of the Bonds 
(by the insufficiency of the Debtors and the pay- 
ment of Continental paper money) as | gave at 
her marriage, to be born by my whole Estate ; for 
{ intended she should have Three thousand 
pounds. 

I devise and bequeath to my wife Three thou- 
sand pounds and to each of my other children 
Three thousand pounds. 

All the rest of my Estate real and personal I 
devise and bequeath to my wife and all my cbil- 
dren in five equal shares, except as to my son 
William who shall draw a share anda half. And 
[ constitute them all to be my Executors rs they 
arrive to fullage. And I will and ordain that the 
majority of age, including my wife, hold complete 
power to make partition of my lands and to let 
sell or dispose of any part of my estate at their 
discretion, and this power | give to my wife alone, 
while she remains my widow, and has not a ma- 
jority of my children of age with herin the Culony 
of New York, or wherever else she may be, count- 
ing herself, for this purpose as one. And [ consti- 
tute her to be Guardian to my children in their 
nonage under twenty-one, she being my widow at 
the same time. And of this Will l execute Dunli- 
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cates in tetidem verbis this sixteenth day of No- 
vember One thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three. 
W™ Smirn [1.8 ] 
Signed sealed and by Mr Smith published as his 
last Will and Testament in the presence of us 
who subscribed as Witnesses in his presence, 
and at his request. Tuomas Suira 
Rosert WnrytE 
James 8. Surru. 
Proved at Quebec before Judge Jenkin Wil- 
liams of the Common Pleas, 30 January 1794. 


CHURCH MATTERS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
1702-3 
Communicatep BY Rev. Wittiam Srevens Perry, 
D. D., or Geneva, N.Y. 


Agreeably to my promise I have had transcribed 
from the M. S. archives of the Episcopal Church, 
sume notices of Church Matters in Massachueetts 
in 1702-3. They hardly require preface or anno- 
tation, and are sent with a regret that time will 
not suffer me to add many othe: interesting papers 
relating to the same subject :— 


Lerrer Boox or VENERABLE Socrety. Vor 1. 1702. 
Col. Lewis Morris of East Jersey to Mr Arch- 
deacon Beveridge. Extract 
_ Mr. Keith is very busy. ‘The following extract 
will give your Reverence some account of him, viz: 
Boston 27" July 1702. 

‘««[ prevailed with Mr Keith to stay here til our 

+¢ commencement was over, where the good man met 
‘« with very litile university Breeding, and wih jess 
‘learning, but nothing disturbed him so much as 
*¢ the disagreeable doctrine he heard there maintain- 
‘sed the last Thesis disputed by the masters was. 
++ Immutabilitas Decreti divini non tollit Libertatem 
‘‘craeteri, the opponents urged, and both the Presi- 
«+ dent Mr Willard, and the Respondent assented to 
‘« these two following propositions. 1. Adami lap- 
++ sum vi deereti divini fuisse necessarium. 2.Omnes 
‘sactum liberum creaturze Rationalis determinari 
*¢ adeo, sic, utquicquidagat Creeturarationalis libere 
ss jd quog agat necessario ; and their manner of ar- 
‘« guing hereupon did clearly evince their opinion to 
‘¢ be that the bad as good actions of men were neces- 
‘sarily determined; the day being far spent was 
«« the reason why Mr Keith did not publickly oppose 
‘* them, but when he returned to Boston he drew up 
«sin Latin an answer to the President’s arguing ofa 
‘¢ full sheet of Paper which is transcribed ready to 
*s be sent to Mr President on Mr. Keith’s return. 
«s He went hence to the Eastward the 8" instant At 
«¢ Lyn he found a generall meeting of Quakers but 
¢: they refused to hear him speak to them, so that 
‘‘ he made no long stay there, but went on to Hamp- 
«* ton where he had severall discourses with Quakers 
‘* gome whereof were moderate. On the 16" he was 


“‘at their meeting where besides Quakers were | 
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‘‘about 100 other persons, hé heard them preach 
** much false doctrine, which afterwards he refuted 
‘* very fully and to the satisfaction of many, but the 
*¢ preaching Quakers refused conference with him. 
*¢ The Sunday following he preached at Salisbury 
‘church by the invitation of the minister and last 
‘* week went to Dover, and this week we expect him 
‘*back. I have preached three severall Sundays at 
‘¢ Brayntree, a town ten miles hence, where we had 
‘* the first time about 30, the 2 time about 50 and 
‘¢ the 3" above 60 hearers; above # of them were 
‘*marry’d personsand of good fashion & repute & 
‘well resolved to encourage a church of England 
‘* ministry.’’ 

Reverend Sir. You'll I hope: parion me for 
trespassing so long on yuur patience. I intreat 
your Interest, in sending good ministers into Amer- 
ica; but more especially to East Jersey which 
wante very much, the whole province not hay- 
ing one of the church, many Dissenters of all sorts, 
bnt the Greatest parts generally speaking cannot 
with truth be called christians. Braintry should be 
minded; it is in the heartof New England gnda 
learned and sober man would do great good, 
and encourage the other towns to desire the like. 
If the church can be settled in New England it 
pulls up schisme in America by the roots, that be- 
ing the fountain that supplyes with infectious 
streams the rest of America. 

Reverend Sir 
Your affectionate Friend & Servant 
L. Morris 


Mr. Brown to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
S rvanzey 23" Feby 1703, 
May IT PLEASE your GRACE. 

Having formerly sent a petition for a minister 
for our town of Swanzey, and desired such main- 
tenance for him as might be comfortable & encour- 
aging circumstances being such as at present we 
are not able to do anything considerable that way 
and having now an opportunity by Mr. Barklay 1 
do in all humility request that we may be supply- 
ed as s00n as conveniently may be. 

Mr. Myles of Boston has been very diligent and 
much concerned for our good Settlement and to 
inform our pevple in the Way of the church has 
not only several times preached among us, but put 
such Books as Bishop King, and Dr. Beveridge’s 
usefulness of the common Prayer, &c. into the hands 
of the people in our Town, and haying sent a con- 
siderable quantity of Books to me I Lent them 
severally according to his direction and my direc- 
tion so that many among us are better informed 
than formerly by Mr. Myles’ assistance who has 
likewise been unwearied in his endeavours for the 
good of the people in severall towns; and being 
of a kind and condescending temper is ready to 
embrace all occasions that may present to oblidge 
people and has this advantage to recommend him 
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above some others, that he bas never been under 
the imputation of any scandal in the country ([ 
have known him from his childhood) And now if it 
may please your Grace since by what hath been 
already done we are in 80 good a forwardness to- 
wards a settlement 1 humbly desire your Grace’s 
fatherly care and concern for us as shall be thought 
best and fittest. This together with the tender of 
my duty and thanks for the Bible and prayer Book 
sent us is what is offered by 

Your Grace’s 

Most Humble Servant 
Jonn Brown 


The Governor of New England and other the Mem- 
bers af the Church at Boston to his grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Boston 28" December 1703. 

May 17 PLease your Grace. 

The Reverend Mr. Bridge one of the ministers 
of our congregation who hath faithfully served his 
cure and station among us has obtained the con- 
sent of the Reverend Mr. Myles and the vestry to 
take a voyage into England to wait on your Grace 
and we should be wanting to our duty to Religion 
and to him if we should not recommend him to 
your Grace’s favour having in all things in his 
doctrine and manners been «an honor to the 
church. Our hopes are by your Grace’s favour to 


him and ourselves that your Grace will obtain for 


him a good establishment of his muintenance 
here. Mr. Myles we hope will be well supported 
by the Contribution and if Mr. Bridge by the 
Queen’s Bounty might be well assured of his sup- 
port they would with great honour carry on the 
service here. 

We have further to pray of your Grace that 
since our congregation is increased in number 
(though not so much in estate) that our church is 
tvo little for as we may obtain assistance for build- 
inga new one. The French Congregation here 
have no convenient place to meet in and if we 
might be assisted with whut may be necessary for 
a Lew Stone Church ours would be of convenient 
use for them. 

In all other things relating to an account of our 
Present State we humbly refer your Grace to his 
attendance And we humbly ask your Grace's Fa- 
your for him and fer ourselves and are 

my Lord 
Your Grace’s most obedient Servants 
J. NELSON J. Duptey 
Tao. Newton Povey 
Fra. Foxcrorr East Aprnorr 
J. Exype W". TarLer 
Cyraian Sovrnack = donn InpEcorr 
Gy.zs Dyer Tno: CrEEss 
QrorcE TurFREY 
Lanestor Laze 
Joun Comp 





PORTRAITS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REM- 
INISCENCES. 
By Samvet G. Drake, Esquire. 


The Question used to be sometimes asked—* Is 
‘there a Portrait of Roger Williams?’’ The in- 
quiry at length became frequent, and amateurs in 
the fine art line began to watch auction sales 
wheneter old oil’ paintings were advertised to be 
sold. The inquiry mé@y have originated in Rhode 
Island. ‘The writer though not a Rhode Islander— 
some thirty-five years ago, was among the inqui- 
rers. He, on one occasion, applied to an intelli- 
gent auctioneer in Providence, if he remembered 
ever to have sold any old paintings of portraits, 
without names, apparently of the period in whiclt 
Roger Williams lived. He replied that he did not 
think be had, but that he had sold many guns 
that belonged to King Philip, and furniture enough 
that came over in the Mayflower to freight a first 
class man of war! Some relief was felt to think 
he had not sold scores of the desired portrait. 

About this period, that is, some thirty yeare 
since, the writer was told by a gentleman in the 
same town of Providence—not by the auctioneer— 
that there did exist a portrait of Roger Willinms, 
and that it was owned by a gentleman in New 
York. It may as well be mentioned here, that the 
original inquiry was suggested to the writer, on his 
noticing What purported to be a portrait of Roger 
Williams, on the bills of the Roger Williams bank 
of Providence. This portrait turned out to be im- 
aginary as he supposed it would, and he rather ex- 
pected that the one discovered in New York might 
prove to be somewhat of the same character. 

For a good many years previous to the period 
under consideration, the writer had been a con- 
siderable of a collector of American portraits ; or, 
rather, of all portraits which would in any way 
illustrate American history. In making such a 
collection one could hardly fail of meeting occa- 
sionally with familiar faces over the same name; 
showing that two or more individuals must have 
louked so much alike that a painting of one of 
them was quite enough to page the counte- 
nances of certain others. With a limited amount 
of this kind of knowledge in his head, and astrong 
desire to possess a portrait of one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, the writer was determined to 
hunt up the gentleman in New York said to be 

of one of the desired portraits. Hig 
name he learned wis Daniel L. Jones. With thie 
clue, and a folerable shire of perseverance New 
York was reached, and a search was instituted for 
the headquarters of Mr. Jones. 

With some little difficulty, and ‘* weariness of 
‘¢ lower extremities,” on the twenty-second of Oc- 
tober, 1844, the busiriess place of Mr. Jones was 
found. His occupation was apparently that of a 
plumber. He said he came from Wales, and wae 
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engaged in publishing a periodical in the Welsh 
language. It was in the octavo form, and thus 
far he had issued but a few numbers—how many, 
and the number of es, is not remembered. 
Taking the applicant fora customer, the work was 
exhibited to Ee. In one of the numbers was the 
long sought for portrait of Roger Williams. It 
was a head in stipple, without any ornamental 
surrounding; on the whole, a very cheap affair, 
for so distinguished a subject. On a remark to 
that effect by the anxious visitor, Mr. Jones ex- 
cused himself by saying, that in due time he would 
have another engraved worthy of the original ; 
that the present one was hurriedly done for an 
emergency. 

When Mr. Jones’s visitor (the writer hereof, of 
course,) inquired respecting the original painting, 
he (the inquirer) thought he observed somewhat 
of uneasiness in Mr. Jones’s manner. However, 
this might have been a small draft upon the imag- 
ination of the visitor, and Mr. Jones may not have 
betrayed anything of the kind. Nevertheless a 
tolerably prompt answer from Mr. Joncs was, that 
the painting was in his possession. In answer to 
the question as to how it came into his possession, 
he said it was once the property of the Duke of 
York ; that it, with another about as old, was sold 
at an auction in New York, at which, being pres 
ent, he purchased both. On the back of one wus 
written the name of Oliver Cromwell, and on the 
other, Roger Williams. This seemed to be per- 
fectly satisfactory to Mr. Jones, but not entirely 
60 tu his visitor. The latter imagined that a por- 
trait very similar to the engraving exhibited in the 

riodical, was already in hiscollection of engraved 

ds. ‘This threw a spray of suspicion over his 
mind regarding the reality ef the great discovery ; 
yet he endeavored that Mr. Jones should not 
aware of any suspicion, 

Having made a purchase of a few of the numbers 
of Mr. Jones’s periodical containing the portrait, 
the visitor, in the politeet manner he could - on, 
begged DP pene of seeing the original paint- 
ing. Mr. Jones replied that it was ina very shat- 
tered condition; that it was not then convenient 
for him to go to the place where the painting was 
stored, but that he should see it at a future time. 
Visitor said he was obliged to leave the city in two 
or three days, and ho to be allowed to see it 
before leaving. Mr. Jones said * certainly,’’ and 
agreeably to request, appointed the hour for visitor 
to call. 

Aypearances now looked promising, and the 
anxivus applicant felt almost sure of seeing a por- 
trait painted by an ‘+ Old Master,”’ of somebody ; 
yet he did not feel quite so confidant of seeing a 
painting of Roger Williams; so be was promptly 
on time at the place appointed ; but the other par- 
ty was not, a: ? he waited with much patience the 
first halt hour beyond the time set. ‘The next half 
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hour passed, and no Mr. Jones. No one about the 

lace seemed to know or care where Mr. Jones was. 

feantime some contused ideas drifted around the 
brain of the party in waiting—as, what Duke of 
York it was that could have wanted portraits of 
such disturbers of royalty as those in question? 
Whether a Duke of York would have preserved 
pictures of those men, unless painted with a rope 
round their necks? and a variety of other email 
interesting conjectures. With those and others 
similar, however, an hour was worried away, and 
no Mr. Jones. Another call, at a later hour, was 
equally satisfactory. Mr. Jones and his paintings 
were finally abandoned, and nothing has been 
heard from either of them through all the twenty- 
six years which have intervened. 

It now remains only to say a few words on the 
success of Mr. Jones's shallow hoax, or rather, 
fraud. It seems to have been hatched in bis brain 
in this way: In 1830, Mr. John F, Watson pub- 
lished the Annals of Philadelphia. In that work 
he had a portrait of Dr. Franklin. This was in- 
ey the portrait used by Mr. Jones. Wheth- 
er he had the same plate from which Mr. Watson 
took his impressions, or whether he had a copy 
made from it, is immaterial, as the portraits are of 
the same person. It is called a shallow hoax. It 
was more than that. It was an egregiously stu- 
pid one. He could not bave made a better choice 
to ensure a speedy detection, unless he had taken 
one of George Washington himself. Had Mr. 
Jones taken a copy of some old English, French, 
or Dutch portrait of which there were hundreds, 
if not thousands, within reach, he might have 
stood a small chance of eluding detection for a rea- 
sonable length of time; but as it is, oras it was, 
he seemed to have escaped detection, or rather es- 
caped being ex , until after Mr. Jared Sparks 
had published Mr. Gammell's* life of Roger Wil- 
liame, in his American Biography, in 1845. 

The writer of this article, although he had sat- 
isfactorily (to himself) exposed the fraud, and was 
not fur a moment deceived by it, did not deem it 
of sufficient importance to publish anything about 
it, presuming everybody might and ought to know 
Ben. Franklin as well as himselt. Nevertheless, as 
numerous copies of Mr. Sparks's volume have gone 
abroad, and are doubtless being read by a new gen- 
eration who have no means of detecting this and 
similar outrages, he came to the conclusion that 
an account of it should be published in some per- 
manent work, that it may serve as a caution to 
those interested in such matters, who do not wish 
to be deceived. 

Mr. Sparks, and doubtless those connected with 


*In the well printed catalogue of the Mussaohusetts Historical 
Society, one might not very unreasonably expect to flod, und 
the Name of William Gammell, the Life of Roger Williams, cred- 
ited to him as its author ; but it is not, nor is Mr. Gammell cred: 
ited with it anywhere in that catalogue, as far as the writer cun 
discover. 
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him in the production of his work, had no suspic- 
ion that they were imposing upon the public; yet 
it isalmost a marvel, that men who from their 
boyhood. must have been as familiar with the fea- 
tures of Franklin as with those of their own fath- 
ers, should have copied the Welshman’s hoax with- 
out a question. It is due however to the memory 
of my old friend, Mr. Sp: rks, to state that as soon 
as he heard of the imposition, he suffered no more 
copier of his Life of Williams to go out with a por- 
portrait of Franklin in them. 

But the parties just mentioned were not the ouly 
ones taken in by the stupid hoax of Mr. Jones, 
The reader may see an amusing example on refer- 
ring to Dr. David Benedict’s History of the Bap- 
tists, published in a vaiuable and stately volume, 
in 1848. Soon after its publication, the writer 
saw that its publishers had been taken in, in the 
manner already described, but with this difference ; 
these publishers had thrown Mr. Jones farinto the 
back ground, in that they had produced, so far as 
elaboratiou in ornament was concerned, a picture 
worthy of the subject. A fine large steel engrav- 
ing, done with an evident intention that its pater- 


nity should not be discovered ; but it was a fail- | 


ure. No one familiar with the face of franklin, 


as portrayed everywhere, could help seeing through 
the thin disguise. ‘The publishers, on being in- 
furmed respecting the origin of their engraving, 


did not receive the information in a kindly spirit ; 
at the same time asserting their belief in its gen- 
uineness in positive terms, that their picture was 


a copy of a real portrait of Roger Williams. Their | 


informant left them in their infidelity, and they 
may have died in it, from anything that has since 
come to his knowledge to the contrary. 

There was another hoax played off in the por- 
trait line, which, so far as he knows, went unde- 
tected many years. This was perpetrated about 
the year 1772, and the subject was Volonel Benja- 
min Church—more extensively known now than 
when he hunted Indians in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod and along the coast of Maine. The Colonel 
lived in Little Compton, after his warlike services 
were over, and those services were fast fading out 
of the memories of those cognizant of them, and 
new performers of exploits and daring adventures 
were occupying the minds of a new generation ; 
but the near friends of the Colonel felt that justice 
had never been done him by the country, and they 
tried to persuade him to write an account of his 
campaigns. But the Colonel was no writer, and 
appears to have made no note of the dates of the 
thrilling events and scenes which he had passed 
through. However, he had a gon who, with the 
assistance of his father’s strong memory, undertook 
the task of compiling the wished-for memoir. This 
he sstemgiiched, and it was printed in the year 
1716. In this work there is no indication that 
there ever was a portrait made of the old warrior. 


NISTORICAL 


| Stiles’s edition of the Memoirs. 
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From the time of this publication to the year 1772, 
nothing is discovered to show that there ever was 
a portrait of the subject of the Memoir. He had 
now been dead above half a century. Sume of 
the good people of Newport, whose immediate 
ancestera were well acquainted with Colonel Church, 
and had given protection to his family when they 
fled to the Island from King Philip’s marauding 
bands of savages, began to think, probably, that 
it was matter of reproach to let the memory of 
such a man fade out entirely. The result of re- 
flections of this nature, doubtless, caused a new 
edition of the Memoirs to be undertaken. The 
editor of this edition was Mr. Kzra Stiles, since so 
well known in the literary world, as D. D., LL. D. 
&e., &e. He was at that period under twenty-eight 
years of age: and although his name does not ap- 
pear as editor, original papers in the writer's pos- 
session show such to be the fact. Hence the edi- 
tion of 1772 has been called Dr. Stiles’s edition. 
With this edition appeared two portraits: one of 
Colonel Church, and the other of King Philip. 
The genuineness of the former has been questioned 
of late years, while that of the latter has been al- 
lowed to stand on its own merits. That is to say, 
there has been little or no question about it; for 
the reason that a pretty respectable looking Indian 
could have been made up from the costume of that 


| chief then said to have been owned by a family not 


far from Newport. Not so with the other; for it 
has never been pretended that even the old regi- 
mentals of the Colonel had been preserved. How- 
ever, as has been mentioned, the Memoirs of 1772 
appeared with two portraits. It was known from 
authentic sources that the Colonel was a very fleshy 
and heavy man. This personal appearance was 
also apparent from the portrait in question; a cir- 
cumstance corroberative of its claim to genuine- 
ness, had such claim ever been questioned. Indeed, 
80 far as the writer knows, such question was not 
raised for fifty years after its appearance in Dr. 
If questioned by 
anybody, it never reached the ear of the writer. 
lt appears without any engraver’s name, a rather 
coarse etching, yet portraying an honest and reso- 
lute countenance, well known to be characteristics 
of Colonel Church. His hair in front was cut 


|short, and a large powderhorn appears under bis 


right arm. In fact, there is nothing to excite sus- 
picion that a portrait of another person had been 
Imed off for that of the Colonel. It was really 
in keeping with the well known circumstances. 
Thus matters stood about the end of a century 
after the death uf the celebrated warrior. A very 
few years later, the writer, then quite a young 
man, was acquainting himself with matters of 
this sort, especially with those of Philip’s war. In 
his rambles he met with a copy of the Memoirs 
just described, in the perusal of which his surprise 
was excited, that for above fifty years no new edi- 
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tion of the work had appeared; and ‘*to make a 
‘s Jong story short,’’ he resolved to become a pub+ 
lisher, so far at least as to republish the Mewoirs 
of Colonel Church. Accordingly, he took a copy 
to an engraver in Providence, to bargain with him 
to copy both portraits upon copper. The engray- 
er, though he did not object to a job, objected to 
engraving such as he called them,—* horrid look- 
‘‘ing things,’’ and proposed to make some more 
suifable pictures from drawings which he would 
furnish. Finally, the new publisher, with some 
misgivings, put the matter into the engraver's 
hands, aud the result was a figure, which, but for 
the name ‘* King Philip’? under it, might have 
been taken for a cross between a Mexican anda 
Laplander, or any hybrid whatever ; and with this 
tllustration—for he did not copy the Colonel—ap- 
peared the edition of Colonel Church's Memoirs 
vf 1825. 

This first attempt at publication was very un- 
satisfactory to the publisher, and he soon resolved 
to bring out another edition with the original por- 
traits, according to his first intention. In pursu- 
ance of this resulution, another edition was issued 
early in 1827, with genuine copies of the portraits 
of 1772. Succeeding editions were issued until 
the copper-plate portraits were worn out and ceas- 
ed to be used, about 1830. Butthe writer’s inter- 
est having ceased in the work in 1828, he did not 
‘keep the run”’ of it after that year, In all the 
time of his interest in it, and muny years later, 
no person, to his knowledge, everraised a question 
as to the reality of the portrait of Colonel Church. 
The publisher for a number of years supposed it 
genuine, and though he inquired for the original 
arti as he had opportunity, no one could en 

ighten him, and the inquiry was generally treat- 
ed as an idle one, andas being made by an individ- 
ual in rether small business. 

In the meantime, whenever the eye of the pub- 
lisher accidentally fell on the portrait of Charles 
Churchill, the puet, it struck him very forcibly 
that the poet must have been Colonel Church, or 
Celonel Church the poet, bating the powderhorn. 
On mentioning the singular fact to friends, their 
visions became equally strangely affected ; and it 
is believed that some one of them published some 
thing respecting thediscovery. However this may 
have been, if the publisher of the edition of the 
Memoirs of 1827 was hoaxed, he was the first to 
discover and acknowledge it. : 

Other cases might be mentioned, and examples 
given. but time and space cannot be allowed, and 
allusion will be made only to one or two more. 
Some twenty-five years ago, perhars more, there 
appeared a new edition of the life of the once 
noted Stephen Burroughs, ‘‘ written by himeelf.’’ 
The original edition, 4 was well known, had no 
portrait of the old thief, and it is almost certain 
there never was any. This misfortune the pub- 
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lisher of the new editian resolved to remedy. He 
did not go to the trouble and expense of copying 
an old portrait, as he was fortunate enough to find 
an old copper plate—rather the worse for wear it is 
true—of President James Monroe. On this plate 
the name of Stephen Burroughs was engraved in 
place of that of James Monroe; and the plate so 
altered has passed current as the portrait of Bur- 
roughs to this day. 

How many names have been honored by a fancy 
portrait of Eliza Wharton, there is probably no 
means of knowing at this time, nor is it of import- 
ance enough to bring an inquiry to bear upon it. 
At all evente, the trarsformations in this case are 
quite harmless. ‘hey relieve the eye of some 
reader, perhaps, in the same way the portraits 
possibly may, inserted in a modern Dictionary of 
Quotations. Those worn out beauties may cause 
tne individual, searching fur a sentiment, to forget 
the object he or she had in view on opening the 
volume. No other harm can come, it is imagined, 
from the use of such useless illustrations. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY AND 
BURR. 


By Benson J. Lossina, Esquire. 


To the Editor of the Historical Magazine: In 
Mr. Parton’s Life of Aaron Burr is given a glow- 
ing account of the exploits of that distinguished 
American at the time of the death of Geperal 
Montgomery at Quebec, at the close of 1775. He 
is represented as the General’s Aid-de-camp, and 
marching by his side, when, at the head of his 
troops, he eee the masked battery at the 
foot of Cape Diamond, where the leader was shot 
dead. 

‘* At that critical time,’* says the biographer, 
‘‘when all but the stanchest hearts gave way, 
‘* Burr was as cool, as determined, as eager to go 
‘** forward, as at the most exultant moment of ad- 
‘vance.’ In support of this assertion he quotes 
‘* the words of Captain Richard Platt, who com- 
‘* manded a New York company, atid said: ‘ Burr 
‘* animated the troops, and made many efforts te 
*¢ Jead them on, and stimulate them to enter the 
‘* lower town; and might have succeeded but for 
‘¢ the positive order of the commanding officer for the 
‘+ troops to retreat.’’ Then follows a picturesque 
description of the bearing away of Montgomery’s 
body, by Burr. ‘The faithful aide,’’ says the 
biographer, ‘‘a boy in stature, exerting all his 
** strength, lifted the General’s superbly proportion- 
‘* ed body upon his shoulders, and ran with it down 
‘¢ the gorge, up to his knees in snow, the enemy on- 
‘* ly forty paces behind him.” 

This narrative is founded upon the evidently 
erroneous impressions and vague recollections of a 
chaplain, and a misapprehension of the true ap- 
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plication of the words of Captain Platt’s testi- 
mony. I think Mr. Burr was not with Mont 
gowery on the St. Lawrence side of the city, at 
the time in question, but with Arnold on the St. 
Charles side, at lenst half a mile distant from the 
place where Montgomery fell. If 80, the whole 
story is necessarily apocryphal. 

Montgomery had planned a simultaneous attack 
upon the Upper and Lower town. Captain Burr 
was then a member of his military family, Eager 
for renown, he bad sought and obtained permis- 
sion to lead a forlorn hope in scaling Cape Dia- 
mond Bastion, a part of the fortifications of the 
Upper Town. Circumstances caused a change in 
the plan of attack, and Burr was with Arnold and 
not with Montgomery, at the time of the final as- 
sault. 

An autograph letter of General Arnold at Que- 
bee to General Wooster at Montreal, now before 
me, and of which the following is a copy, is my 
warrant for saying that Burr was with Arnold at 
the time of Montgomery’s death : 

‘* General Hospital, Dec’ 81" 1775. 
“ Dear Sir: 

‘“‘Tmake no doubt but General Montgomery 
* acquainted you with his intention of storming 
‘** Quebec as soon as a good opportunity offered. 
‘* As we had several men deserted from us a few 
‘* days past, the General was induced to alter his 
* Plan, which was to have attacked the upper 
** and lower ‘Town at the same time. He thought 
jt most prudent to make two different attacks 
‘*npon the Lower Town, the one at _——e Dia- 
‘* mond, the other through St. Rocks. For the 
‘+ Jast attack I was ordered with my own Detach- 
‘* ment and Capt. Lamb’s Company of Artillery. 


*- At five o’clock, the hour appointed for the at-| 


“ tack, a false attack was ordered to be made up- 
* on the upper Town. Weaccordingly began our 
** march. passed through St. Rocks, and ap- 
‘ proached near a two Gun Battery, pickettcd in 
“‘ without being discovered, which we attacked. 
“It was bravely defended fur about an hour, but 
‘* with the loss of a number of men, we carried it. 
“In the attack 1 was shot through the leg and 
‘* was obliged to be carried to the Hospital, where 
“I soon heard the disagreeable News that the 
** General was defeated at Cape Diamond, Him- 
‘ self, Cap" M‘Pherson, his aide-de-camp, and 
‘* Cap" Cheeseman killed on the spot with a num 
“ ber of others not known. 

“After gaining the Battery my Detachment 
‘“ pushed on to a second Barrier, which they took 
‘* possession of; at the same time the Knemy 
‘* gallied out from Palace Gate, and attacked them 
“in the rear. A Field Piece which the rough- 
** ness of the road would not permit our carrying 


“on, fell into the Enemy’s hands, with a number | 


‘of Prisoners. The last accounts from my De- 
“tachment about ten minutes since, they were 
Hist. Mac. Vow. IV. 18. 
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‘* pushing for the lower ‘Town. 
ce 


Their communi- 
cation with me was cut off. I am exceedingly 
‘* apprehensive what the event will be. They 
‘will either carry the lower Town, be made 
Prisoners, or cut to pieces. I thought proper 
to send an Express to let you know the critical 
situation we are in, and make no doubt you 
will give us all the assistance in your power. 
‘*AsTam not able to act, [ shall give up the 
command to Col. Campbell. I beg you will 
immediately send express to the Hon’ Conti- 
nental Congress and his Excellency, General 
Washington. 

‘* The loss of my Detachment before I left it, 
was about twenty men killed and wounded. 
Among the latter is Maj’ Ogden, who, with 
Cap" Oswald, Cap" Burr and the other Volun- 
‘+ teers, behaved extremely well. 1 have only 
time to add that [ am, with the greatest es- 
teem, 


“6 
“ce 


“e 


‘* Your most obed* 
‘* & very hble serv' 
*¢ B. ARNoip.”’ 

The officers mentioned in the last paragraph of 
Arnold's letter were Matthias Ogden, Eleazar Os- 
wald, and Aaron Burr. The first named was 
Burr's college mate and warm personal friend. 
They had suffered together in the late marvellous 
expedition into Canada, under Arnold, by way of 
the Kennebeck and Chaudiere rivers. Oswald 
was Arnold's Secretary at the time of the attack 
on Quebec. 





REVEREND JONATHAN FISHER, OF BLUE 
HILL, MAINE. 


READ AT A MEETING OF THE New Encianp His- 
roric GengaLooicaL Society, Aprin 7, 1867, sy 
Wittiam Reep Drang, Esquire. 


Rev. Jonathan Fisher was the son of Jonathan 
Fisher of New Braintree, Massachusetts, a descen- 
dant of Anthony Fisher, who came from England 
and settled in Dedham in 1647. His mother was 
Katharine Avery, daughter of Deacon William 
Avery of Dedham and sister of the late well re- 
membered Doctor Jonuthan Avery of the same 
town. 

Mr. Fisher's father, who died when his son 
Jonathan was eight years of age, was a man of 
great christian worth, and his mother was a woman 
of excellent sense and of an eminently devotional 
and benevolent spirit, 2 strong minded woman of 
the old school, a great reader of solid reading and 
one who remembered all she read. When a boy 
he manifested a great desire for knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the ancient languages—excited by his 
finding a few Greek words in a book, that bel ng- 
ed to his mother. From ten to fifteen years of 





age his school instruction amounted to but four or 
five weeks each year. At fifteen he undertook the 
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study of Latin, but as he saw no prospect of ob- 
taining a liberal education, he determined to de- 
vote hitniself to some mechanical trade, as he had 
also a genius and taste for meehanical and mathe- 
matical pursuits. His mother, however, influenced 
him to enter upon a coutse of study with his un- 
cle, Rev. Joseph Avery of Holden, and eventually 
he graduated at Harvard College in 1792. The good 
mother’s influence, so often shown by history in 
moulding and directing the character of her chil 

dren, was here very manifest, Rev. John Pipon, 
the minister of Taunton, tho died some thirty or 
forty years since, used to read the fifth command- 
mnt, ** Hotior thy father and thy totner.’’ 
Jonathan honored and mind d his mother, as did 
another Jonathan of olden time. Jonathan Har- 
rington of Lexington, who died a few years sitce, 
(the last survivor, 1 believe of the heroes who 
took part in the first battle of out Revolution,) 
then a boy, was called up in the early dawh of 
the morning by his mother, whefi Colonel Revere's 
ride had inlorused the inhabitants of the approach 
of the enemy. ‘‘ Jonathan, Jonathan,’’ were the 
words of the mother, ** get up; the British are 
coming and something must be done.’’ Jonafhan 
pip get up and something was done. So did 
Jonathan Fisher, at his mother’s bidding. 

About the close of the year 1787, the year pre- 
yious to his entering college. be kept a school in 
Dedham at $3 per month, improving his leisure 
hours in making bird cages, which brought him 
some money to eke out his expenses. When he 
entered college he commenced keeping an exact 
account of his expenses. He was at Cambridge, 
as student and tutor, seven years. His expenses 
during the first five years were $605. This 
amount came partly from his own rmall patrimony, 
oo by teaching, &c., and part was borrowed, 

ut eventually paid in full, principal and interest. 
He was Seated to reach on the first of October, 
1793, at Brookline, by the Cambridge, Association. 
While a student at Cambridge ata public exhi- 
bition in 1790, he delivered an Ilebrew oration. 
He pursued the study of Hebrew with great eager- 
ness through life. He was settled in the ministry 
at Biue Hill, then Massachusetts, (now Maine,) 
in 1796. He was ever an earnest friend of educa- 
tion. Through his influence an academy was es- 
tablished at Blue Hill, and he was successful in 
obtaining from the Legislature of Massachusetts 
half a township of land as an endowment. He 
was one of its trustees and delivered the address at 
its dedication. 

During the whole of his ministry he was a zeal- 
ous, faithful and successful laborer in the service 
of his master. He sustained the pastoral relation 
forty-one years, when, owing to the infirmities of 
age, he gave up his charge. During the remain- 
ing ten years of his life he was quite actively en- 
gaged in preaching, writing, studying, painting 
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(for he was an artist) and laboring on his farm as 
opportunity offered and health permitted ; show- 
ing himself to the very last a prodigy of industry, 
He died September twenty-second, 1847, nearly 
seventy nine years of tige. Rev. Stephen ‘Thurs- 
ton, of Seareport, preached a sermon at his funeral 
the following Sabbath, which was published. 

In personal appearance Mr. Fisher, (says Rev. 
Dr. Pomeroy in Dr. Sprague’s Annals) was some> 
what peculiar, being in stature tather below the 
medium height, dressed in the antique etyle, with 
small clothes, knee buckles and shoes and long 
waisted, ahcient coat ; his head and neck thrown 
forward slightly, bis head bald (see portrait in the 
frontispiece of his Scripture Natural History,) and 
his whole demetinor and appearance uhmistakably 
clerical and grave. No man could see him and 
have a doubt of his protession. 

He was a man of strictest order ahd punctuality, 
He uniformly rose at five o’clock each morning. 
His minutes were as precious to him as money to 
the miser. Ilo was never in a barry. Each day 
was mapped out, and reading, philology, manual 
labor, preparation of sermons and parochial du- 
ties each had ite exact place: At the end 
of each sermon he noted the number of words 
which it contained, and could generally tell how 
much time it had cost him. 

In the matter of economy Dr. Pomeroy says he 
must have outdone Franklin himself. Ilis salary 
during the greater part if not the whole of his 
ministry, was not over $300. He had, however, 
a lot of land given him as the first settled minis- 
ter of the town. . These were his resources. Yet 
he brought up a family of seven children, sent his 
daughters to boarding sehools, and gave one son 
(now Rev. Josiah Fisher of Suckasunny, New Jer- 
sey,) a liberal education, and annually gave 
away more money than many ministers whose 
sularies are two or three thousand dollars. All 
his expenses were regulated with the most rigid 
economy. Being in debt fur his education when 
he was settled, he contrived from his seanty means 
to save enough to form a sinking fund, by which 
the debt was extinguished after many years. He 
gave systematically and regularly to various re- 
ligious ad benevolent causes. He needed no 
promptings of circulars. It was to him as neces 
sary to his spiritual life to give as to his physical 
to eat. He invented a short hand in which he 
wrote his discourses, estimating that during his 
ministerial life, he thus saved three yeurs time, 
and using only three-eighths of a fuolscap sheet to 
each sermon, saved seventy dollars in cost of pa- 
per, during the same period. 

His house, barn, sheep cote, wood house and 
other outhouses were built from his planning and 
direction, and no small portion of them with his 
own hands. He made a machine in connection 
with his woodhouse to saw wood by wind, but as 
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he could not make it feed iteclf and thus save 
time, which was his object, he gave it up. There 
was no paint on the inside of his house, and all 
the latches were of wood and 80 nicely adjusted as 
seldom to fuil of their object. 

He was a good linguist, understanding well He- 
brew, Greek, Latin and French, and he gave con- 
siderable attention to Russian, Arabic and other 
languages. He compiled a Hebrew Lexicon, the 
most marvellous achievement of his life, says Doc- 
tor Pomeroy. It still exists in manuscript, and 
should be deposited in the archives of some public 
institution as a monument cf his uptiring imdus- 
try. This was the more remaikable, as from his re- 
mote frontier residence, he had svarcely any ad- 
vantage from any of the few public hbraries, at 
that period, and his own library was so small that 
a man of ordinary strength could probably have 
taken it all on his shoulders. His other literary 
works which were printed, were his ‘+ Scripture 
Animals,”’ the engravings done by himself with 
his jack-knife ; his book of poems, The Youth's 
Primer, and a sermon or two. So much for his 
philological and literary works. 

He was also an artist. ‘The walls of his dwelling 
were ornamented with paintings, the work of his 
own hands, including an excellent likeness of him- 
self’, executed by sitting before a looking glass. It 
represents him as baving a Hebrew Bible before 
him, with the Hebrew characters nicely formed. 
Had his genius and his life been concentrated up- 
on the pencil, he would undoubtedly have excelled. 
It is not supposed he would have succeeded 80 well 
asa poet, although some of his pieces are good. 

His vacations while at college, which he spent 
mostly with his mother at Dedham, and much of 
his leisure during that time was spent in painting, 
drawing or making mathematical instruments ; 
and among other things he invented a clock and 
constructed it with his own hands, which he after- 
wards inserted in his own house and always used, 
for half a century, till his death. That clock 
stopped on the day of his death (almost for the 
first time) and no one could make it go again.* 
Daring his settlement he had six weeks vacation 
every eccond ae Some of these vacations were 
spent at Cambridge, in learning the Russian lan- 
guage ; others in travelling on toot in the back set- 
tlements of Maine, as a Missionary. He made his 
own pump. His daughters learned to braid straw 
in Dedham, a beautiful industry which was first 
introduced in 1798, by Miss Betsey Metcalf, af- 
terwards Mrs. Baker. The Misses Fisher at firsi 


split their straw with a pin, but their father soon 
invented a machine for the purpose, much like 
those since used. 

A relative from Dedham on visiting him at Blue 
Hill, some years before his death, found him build- 


*There are several curious cases of clock’s stopping on the day 
of the owner’s death mentioned in the London Notes and Queries. 
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ing a heavy stone wall, with the aid of a machine 
of his own invention for lifting and placing the 
heavy boulders, His study table, by aslight opera- 
tion, could at any time be converted into a work 
bench, with planes and chisels and saws at hand, 
80 that he could in a moment pass from headwork 
to handwork. 

Until the infirmities of age began to press upon 
him he never owned a horse or an overcoat, or 
wore flannels. His joarneys on exchanges and all 
other journeys were made on foot (unless his wile 
was with him) in all seasons and all weathers. 

He was a trustee of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, forty miles from his house, and his 
frequent journeys thither were on foot. About 
1825, at the age of fifty-seven, he walked from 
Blue Hill to Monson, Mussachusetts, to take part 
in an ordination, in the month of November, on 
frozen ground, and walked back again to bis home, 
without an overcoat. Whoever else, on any oc- 
casion where his duty led him, might be tardy, 
Father Fisher was not. He never complained of 
any hardship. He had a most excellent wife, and 
the undoubted testimony is that he was never 
known to speak unkindly to her. We said that he 
* little knew what God had in store for him when 
‘* he gave him his wife.’? He was a grave man, but 
an indulgent father. Ie was transparent as the 
sunlight, and was what he seemed tobe. His 
piety wag perhaps the most remarkable trait of his 
character. He was an Israelite indecd, in whom 
there was no guile. 

The great mistake of his life, if mistake it may 
be called, I should say was in not concentrating 
his powers upon one thing ; in diffusion there was 
lose, but the condensed force of all his faculties on 
one thing only beside his preaching, would prob- 
ably have made him one of the most eminent men 
of his day and generation, as he certainly was one 
of the most remarkable for fertility and variety of 
genius and ingenuity. 

Such piety and inflexible practical virtue as 
were the very being of Mr. Fisher, are the salt 
which preserves the world. He was no doubt a 
happy man, notwithstanding the great trials of his 
straightened life. The principles of the christian 
religion and his faith in God supported him in 
cheerfulness to the end. 

Professor Silliman said on reading Dr. Sprague’s 
Annals of the American Pulpit: “1 have been al- 
‘* lured on from the company of one wise and good 
‘* man to that of another and another, and seeing 
‘© others still coming on and approaching in a 
‘* lengthened eeries, ain tempted to speak with them 
* also, andam engaged and entranced as if a phan- 
*€ tasmagoria of the spiritual world were passing in 
‘* review befureme.’’ Dr. Sprague’s Annals include 
clergymen of different denominations; very many 
reached their three score years and ten, not a few 
were octogenarians, and some passed into the last de- 
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cade of a century. What a procession of good old 
ministers have passed uway in our country. Long 
life is promised as one of the rewards of well do- 
ing. Sufficient proof is shown in these personal 
records of the ministry that virtuous and useful 
lives and elevated and pure contemplations are fa- 
vorable to health, long life and happiness. We 
have a large proportion of clergymen as members 
of our society. Happy should we be that we 
can mingle, 28 we do olten even here at our mect- 
ings, with these good men, if we can but wipe the 
dust from their coats ; there is some virtue in that. 
Long may it be before either of our revered and 
reverend members, whether present or absent, are 
taken from us, or we from them. Let some one, 
now Dr. Sprague has completed his work on the 
ministers, give the Annals of their good wives— 
the mothers in Israel, as a counterpart to that of 
their husbands. 


POEMS BY TIE STILES FAMILY. 


By How. J. Hamuuonp Trumputt, or Hartrorp, 
CONNECTICUT. 
A Famity Taster: containing a selection of 
Oriana Porerry. [Motto, from Akenside.] 
Boston: Printed and sold by William pote: 
» woud, 1796.” 12mo. pp. (12,) 81. ** Copy- 
tight secured agreesbly to law.”’ 


This little volume is not an ‘* excessively rare ”’ 
one, though it might pass for such in some book- 
seller’s catalogues. Neither is it very common. 
for the most accomplished local antiquary of Bos- 
ton, a veteran bvook-collector, told me, not long 
ago, that he had never met with it. Probably 
the edition was a small one, and all or nearly all 
the copies were distributed to friends of the au- 
thors. 

The selected poems are all anonymous. It is 
only by internal evidence that they are discovered 
to have been written by members of the family of 
the Rev. Dr. Ezra Srizzs, President of Yale Col- 
lege, and to have been edited by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. Anret Homes, alterwards D. D., and 
Ameriean Annpalist. Readers of the Historica 
Macazing will not iail to recognize the claim 
which such a ‘ Family Tablet”? has to the re 
spectful notive of American scholars, independent 
of its literary merits. Every librarian and collec- 
tor who has a copy of the volume will be glad tu 
remove its title from his ‘* anonymous ”’ list to a 
pluce of higher honor. 

President Stiles died, May twelfth, 1795. Two of 
his daughters, Elizabeth (unmarried) and Mary, 
wife ot the Rev. A. Llolmes, died before the end 
of the eame year. The Preface of the ‘* Family 
Tablet ’’ begins as follows: 

‘The music of Carryl,’’ says Ossian, was 
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‘* like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant 
** and mournful to the soul.’ To perpetuate the 
** remembrance of such joys, and, at the eame 
‘* time, to pay a funereal tribute to the memory of 
‘* these frienda who, when living, were the source 
‘* of them, are the primary designs of this publica- 
** tion.” 

The selection comprises forty-seven pieces, by 
eight writers, distinguished by their signatures, 
as ‘* Louisa,” ** Myra,’’ ** Myron,” ‘+ Eugenio,’’ 
** Cecilia,’ ‘‘ Narcissa,’’ ‘* Henry,” and ‘ St.. 
John.”’ * Louisa,’? who contributed thirteen of 
the forty-seven poems, was Miss Ruth Stiles, the 
youngest surviving daughter of the President, af- 
terward married to the Rev. Caleb Gannett. She 
wrote the * Elegy,’’ with which the volume be. 
gins, on the deaths of her father and sisters; 
‘¢ Lines to Miss S. W. on the death of her brother, 
Major J. P. W., [John Palegrave Wyllys,] who 
fell in the battle at the Miami Village, 1790 ;” 
‘¢ Lines to the memory of Mrs. T. W., who died 
soon after the birth of her first child, March 20, 
1795 ;’’ (these lines had previously been publish- 
ed in the Massachusetts Magazine ;) and (p. 51,) 
Lines **To a gentleman who presented Louisa 
with a Pen, &c.”” This gentleman’s ** Reply,’’ is 
signed ** Henry,” (p. 53), and is the only piece 
in the volume to which that signature ig attached. 

Three poems signed ‘* Eugenio,’? were written 
by Dr. Ezra Stiles, Jr., who died in North Carolina, 
August twenty-second, 1784. These are entitled, 
** Lines occasioned by the War, 1777 ;”’ ** Andre’s 
Ghost ; in imitation of ‘ Pompey’s Ghost’ ;”’ and 
** Conscience,” (pp. 7,8, 26.) The closing lines 
of the first of theee poems, considering the period 
which they were written, are worth quoting : 

* What scenes of varied woe thus meet our eyes, 

** Fresh sighs for thee, lamented Warren! rise. 

“ Nor long shall Britain thus her triumph boast— 

“ A happier Warrior arms a happier host ! 

“* Before great WASHINGTON her sons shall fly ; 

* He leads our troops—to conquer or to die,— 

“ While Warren’s hovering ghost, each wrong repaid, 
**In equal dust shall see his conqueror laid.” 


” 


** Myra 


is the anagram of Mary, the youngest 
daughter, first wife of the Kev. Abiel Holmes who 


writes 28 ** Myron.’’ The former wrote eight, the 
latter sixteen (including tlhe two longest) poems 
of the selection. Among those of ‘* Myron’* are 
‘* Lines to the Memory of Mrs, T. H. (his mother,) 
who died 1791, setat. 87’ (p. 13) ; and an ** Eli- 
gy on Doctor * * * * ** [David Holmes, 
his father], p. 58; ‘* Hymn written at Sea’’ (p. 
21) ; ** The Transformation ot Eliza [Miss Eliza- 
beth Stiles ?] into a Poplar ’’ (pp. 41-48) ; ** Lines 
occasioned by seeing a Portrait of the Goddess of 
Liberty finely executed by Mr. E. Savage ”’ 
(p- 55); ** Elegiac Sonnet on Mrs. K. T.S. 
{Kezia ‘Taylor Stiles, who married Lewis B. Stur- 
ges, Esq., of New Haven, in 1785,] and who died 
with'n a ye:r efter marriage’ (p. 57), apd, mos 
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ambitious of all, ‘‘ Yaratildia: an Epic Poem. 
In three Books. Dux femna facti. Virgil.’ 
This poem, the last in the volume, has a separate 
title page and preface. It was written to cele- 
brate ** incidents that actually happened during 
the residence of the Heroine in the Author’s fami- 
ly,’’ and was ‘originally designed as a winter- 
evening’s amusement.’? ‘hat the writer’sa design 
was effected, there can hardly be a doubt— 
* Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man” was he. 

There is humor in this mock-epic,-—but the hu- 
mor is devorous and subdued, sv as, on the whole, 
not to appear out of place on a memorial Tablet! 

The two picces (pp. 40, 49,) signed ** St.. John,’ 
were probably contributed by. St. John Honey- 
wood, who, while a student at Yale College, was 


for some time a member of Dr. Stiles’s family, and | 5 — . : 
j {a person of some distinction in his day. Dr. 


who (says Dr. [Hulmes,) ** as an orphan child and 
a youth of a fine genius, had shared, among many 
others, the benefits of the President’s patronage.”’ 


Life of Pres. Stiles, p. 296.) WHuneywood died | ed ca ; 
(Life of . ae ) sss Goinianatnes | the ove who died in infaney —Elizabeth, born in 


at Salem, September first, 1798. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS BROUGHTON, 1690. 


Communicatep By Winiram B. Trask, Esquire, oF | 


Dorcuester, Massachusetts. 


Thomas Broughton, the writer of the following 
letters, which are copied from the Massachusette 
Archives, book thirty five, settled in Watert: own, 


Massachusetts, as early as 1643; for in March of 
that year, according to Dr. Bond ( History Water- 


town, page forty-two,) one of his children was 
there born and died. Ife married Mary, daugbter 


of Nathaniel Biscoe or Briscoe of Watertown, ‘the | 


rich tanner,’ who wrote and cireulated a pam- 
pblet in which he strongly opposed taxation for 
the maintenance of ministers. 
Etching | for his ‘* reproachful speeches and in pub- 
shing it.’’ 
ment of his fault, and a portion of the fine was 
remitted him. See Winthrop’s Journal, i. 303, 
312; ii. 66, 93; Bond’s Watertown; Massa- 
chusett’s Historical Collections, third series, vol- 
ume i. 32, 35. In the last mentioned work isa 
copy of a letter written from England by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Briscoe, ‘* To his very loving son-in-law, 
Mr. Thomas Broughton, at his house in Boston, 
these,’’ dated “From the Golden Taylor’s Shears, 
in the upper end of Shoe Lane, near “Holborn, this 
7 of 7ber 1652,”’ in whieh he says: ‘I am partly 
“* promised a place in the Tower of £50 per an- 
“num, but had we liberty of conscience with 
“ you, [had rather be there with £20 per an- 
‘**nam. But the will of the Lord bedone.”’ This 


letter caused some excitement in New England. | 


| twelfth, 


| 1660; Patience, 1663. 


/at Gravesend in 
| June twenty-third, 1635, at the age of nineteen. 


He was fined ten | 
Afterwards he made an acknowledge- | 


| pire in America, second edition, 
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Mr. Broughton removed from Watertown to 
Boston about 1650, and was a me:chant there. 
flis residence was at Centrehaven, ‘within the 
limits of Boston.’? He bought in 1651, of Nicho- 
las Shapleigh, of Kittery, one half of a saw-mill, 
situated at Sturgeon’s creek on the Piscataqua 
river ; also corn and falling mills of Rev. Henry 
Dunster, on Mistick river, which mills Mr. 
Broughton had built. Lle owned land near the 
town dock in Boston, purchased a farm of 300 
acres in Charlestown, of the Nowells, and was at 
one time owner of Noddle’s Island, now East Bos- 
ton, the latter tract being one thousand acres of 
i and meadow. Suwmner’s East Boston, 

182, 183, 256. His name is appended to a peti- 
tion from the merchants of Boston in regard to a 
reduction of the duty on malt. Drake's History 
of Boston, 332, 336,341. Te seems to have been 


Bond states that he died in Boston, November 
1700, aged eighty-seven. From the same 
authority we learn that he had children, besides 


Watertown, 1645-6; Mary, in Boston, 1651, who 
married Jacob Fowle; Thomas, 1553: Nathaniel, 
1654; Thomas, 1656; : Hanna! 1, 1658; Sarah, 
To these we add a daugh- 
ter Abigail. His son Thomas, the gunsmith, died 
December fourth, 1702, at which time were living 
Elizabeth, Mary, Nathaniel and Abigail. 

There was a Thomas Broughton who embarked 
the ship America for Virginia, 


We have no evidence that this was the Boston 
merchant, except the assertion of Mr. Savage in 
his Genealogical Dictionary, who does not give his 
authority. 

We learn from Oldmixon’s Carolina, that Col- 
onel Thomas Broughton was one of the Counsellors 
of that Colony and Collector of the Customs in 
1708. He was afterward Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province ; succeeded to the command on the 
death of Governor Robert Johnson, May third, 
1735, and died in 1738, when he was succeeded by 
Governor William Ball. nes British Em- 
. 506. Carroll’s 
fiistory of south Carolina, i. 311, 327, who says 
that he was a plain honest man, but little distin- 
guished for his knowledge or valor. Documents 
relating to the Colonial “History of the State of 
New York, vol. vi. page 91. 


Boston In New England Aprill 2 2' 1690. 


M" Increase Mather. s" not hearing any thinge 
from you of plantation worke since you went 
hence, makes me recite the sume of that treatise 
for your reminding therein, the treatise proposeth 
a liberall maintainenance for the ministry be- 
cause faith comes by hearing of the word of God 
preached. Rom. 10: 17, and a like plentifull 
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provision for schools, that children which are as 
seed to after generations may from theire childhood 
be instructed in languages, arts and piety, so they 
will hand downe theire virtues from one genera- 
tion to another forever. Againe it proposeth 
worke forall, that all in some good way or other 
may labour six days as God comands, and none 
may finde leasure to be vitiated with idlenesse or 
ill company It also proposeth, a comfortable re- 
leife for all poore, that none may say they want, 
but such as will not doe what they can doe for 
their owne eubsistance ; of whom God hath said 
let them not eate 2 Thess: 3:10: It farther pro- 
poseth, greate defence in times of warr and a com- 
fortable vicinitie in times of peace. Lt finally 
proposeth, disburdening of all taxes (that greate 
make bate betwixt governours and people) and 
binds up all in unity : that no rates shall be except 
in times of warr; and then none in his witts 
but will willingly lay downe his all for the enemy 
comes for that whieh he vallues more then all, his 
life. And to defray the charge of all these ac- 
complishments, it proposeth, the improvement of 
wilderness land, as the most profitable and desirable 
estate: and this improvement to be made by ten- 
ants as most free from trouble to its owners; and 
all these improvements and attainments by them 
every one of them proved true by practicall demon- 
strations. The charge’to begin and carry on this 
so greate and good a worke is very small like a 
graine of mustard seed: but when grown up will 
become a tree under the shade whereof all man- 
kinde may sit with greatest profit and delight. 
What interest doth it not provide for? her's love 
to God above all, and to our neighbours as our- 
selves, and that to all generations : her’s length of 
dayes in the right hand, even the days of a happie 
eternity, and in the left hand riches and honour : 
her’s that narrow selvish spirit taken of, and a 
good Samaritans spirit placed in its roome. He 
that secs not these blessings in this undertaking, is 
not only so blind as not to see things afarr of, but 
cannot see his owne interest which is nearest to 
him, To say no more, but come to the conclusion 
of all, let us thus declare our faith in God and 
keeping his comands, this is the whole of man, 
ther’s nether more nor lesse to ininde, then God 
will comand his blessing on us even life forever- 
more. The greate and wonderfull revolutions of 
late in both Englands, and in all the world beside 
speaks the day to be neare dawning whercin 
knowledge shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, the treatise is the apt means to at- 
taine it. 1 pray doe what you can to set us to 
worke as the Lurke, so soone as day breakes, that 
as fellow labourers in our distinct stations we may 
worke together for promoting the glory of God in 
our generation and there in our good account in 
the greate day, this the great gaine, all other lost 
labour. In your endeavors un so good and mo- | 
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mentous a worke wishing you God speede I end, 
remaining S‘ 
Yours to serve you 
‘Tnomas Brovenron. 


Tt would greatly silence contersners of our au- 
thority to have our Charter eonfirmed by our king 
and parlament. I pray endeavor as much as you 
can its accomplishment fur evills vented in evill 
words fret as a cancarand make government un- 
easie. 


Boston In New England Aprill 2? 1690. 

S' my plantation worke dyed not with my lord 
Major, others presently espoused it with me but 
the perrill of the present times hath put a stop, 
the vallue of so great .a ship as lumber requires 
being thought too imprudent to adventure in one 
bottom, as times now are, hiring of the Hollander 
is judged best, a liberty for which is the end of 
this enclosed addressee unto the king, which re- 
questing nothing from him but his fiat for demon- 
strating actually what you have affirmed (of New 
England) to the king may reasonably hope it will 
not be denyed; and then with one act and dis- 
burse the kings interest and our plantation worke 
may be carryed on at once the originall vallue of 
each cargo will be smail and the adventure may be 
secured by insurance and while troublesome times 
last scarcity will raise the price at a market farr 
above the excesse of charge of portage and ensur- 
ence, this country abounds in all sorts of mines 
only gold 1 never saw any: in the yeare 42 I was 
instructed in refining worke by antient rich man 
brought up in that worke from his youth in order 
to making me his steward and partner but | then 
knowing nothing experimentally of mines as after 
47 years expericnces | now doe I declined it : about 
30 years since I brought silver ore to Capt: Hull 
to refine, it proved very rich, he advised me to im- 
prove it but | refused for reason cited in the ad- 
dres, merchandise must be the entering wedge 
both to the kings .and plantation interest when I 
shall be advised at the returne of this sloope of the 
kings pleasure I shall give instructions for a steer- 
ing of matters in order to the ends proposed that £ 
may be hidden in these transactions (for I intend 
not to cumber myselfe with any affaires of this 
world only to guide others in the worke by my 
counsell) I have desired two frinds to subscribe the 
addresse desiring you that my name mey be con- 
sealed as to having any hand therein. 1000 £ 
stock laid downe in London will begin and carry 
on all without any need of more disburse. this may 
serve for a covert to the addresse from 

Your truly respective frind and servant 
Tuomas Brovucaton. 

I pray you impart all nvy lines to you to Mr. 

Robert Avery. 
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SOLDIERS AT LOUISBURG, 1760. 


Communicatep By Joun B. Rvssext, Esquire, oF 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


[ send a copy of an old document that may be 
worth printing in the Hisrorica, Macazine. 


We the.suvscrivers being soldiers in Col’. Jon*. 
Bagly's provincial Reg do hereby acknowledge to 
have Received of Major Jos Goldthwait four Pounds 
Lawfull money being a Reward Granted us by the 


Great & General Court, 


here the Winter past. 


fur our being Detained 


Louvrssoura Marcn 26, 1760. 


Moses Woodman 

+ James French 
Abraham Page 
Samuel Kinrick 
Ephraim Blasdal 
Nicholas Blasdal 
Jacub Harvey 
James flaunders 
Samuel Carr 

Jose Tirrill 

David Spafford 
Joshua Edwards 
Robinson Bond 
John Smith 

John Sturdivint 

+ William Skrigings 
Joshua French 

{ Thomas Thompson 
John Carr 
Ebenezer Morrison 
francis Brown 
Aquila Hodgkins 
Jon*. Woods 

Abel Coffin 
Phillip Wells 

¢ David dounen 

j Elisha Adams 


Jonathan Burges 
Jacob Hoyt 
Plumer Hadley 
Henary Tuxbery 
David Molton 
William Low 
Wm Eaton 

John Merrill 
William Hoyt 
Moses Merrill 
Will". Maggridge 
Jacob Thompson 
Philip Chandler 
Samuel Blasdel 
Jonath Wheeler 
Welles Chase 
Jacob Morille 
William Plummer 
¢ Johsias Clint 

+ Mickel driskol 
Gideon Young 

+ Joseph Springer 
Gideon Chase 
Oliver Osgood 
Benj Bagley 
{John pigot 


Colonel Bagley was a captain in Colonel Hale's 
regiment during the seige of Louisburg, and from 
the names I judge that most of the signers were 
Essex county men. 


LETTER OF JAMES LOGAN, OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1701. 


Coumunicatep By JEREMIAH CoLBURN, Esq., Boston. | ; 


James Logan, whose letter we give below, from 
the original, was one of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished men in the Colony of Pennsylvania. 
He was born at Lurgan, Ireland, August twen- 
tieth, 1674. In 1699, he came to Pennsylvania, 


t Those with a { made their mark 
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with William Penn. In 1701, he was appointed 
Secretary of the Province and Clerk of the Coun- 
cil. He was afterwards President of the Council 
and Chief Justice. In his religious sentiments he 
was a Quaker. He died at Stenton, Pennsylvania, 
October thirty-first, 1751, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. 

In his will, dated at Philadelphia, 1749, he says : 

‘* In my library, which I have left to the city of 
** Philadelphia, for the facilitating and advance- 
‘* ment of classical learning. are above one hun- 
‘* dred volumes of authors, in folio, all in Greek, 

with mostly their versions ; all the Roman clas- 
* sics, without exception ; ; all the old Greek 
** mathematicians, viz., Archimedes, Euclid, and 

‘ Ptolemy, both his geography and almagest, 
which I had in Greek (with Theon’s Commen- 
tary in folio, above 700 pages,) from my learn- 
ed friend, Fabricios, who published fourteen 
** volumes of his Greek Bibliotheque in 4 to., in 
which, after he had finished his account of 
Ptolemy, on my inquiry of him at Hamburgh, 
in 1722, how 1 should find it, having long sought 
for it in vain in England, he sent it to me out 
of his own library, telling me it was scarce, that 
neither prayer nor price could purchase it. Be- 
sides, there are many of the most valuable Latin 
authors, and a great namber of modern mathe- 
maticians, with all the three editions of New- 

ton, Dr. Halley, Wallis, &. I have built a 

library room* and endowed it for ever with 
‘£35 sterling per annum for a librarian ; he to 

advance £18 yearly to buy books. The room, 

books, and salary I cannot value at Jess than 

£2000, solely designed for the use of the public, 
‘* in order to prevail on them (having such assist- 
** ance) to acquaint themselves with literature.’ 

In 1792, it was joined to the ‘ Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia,” and in accordance with 
the fuunder’s Will, the office of Hereditary Librar- 
jan is held by his descendant, Lloyd Pearsall 
Smith, who has held the office from 1851 to the 
present time. The number of volumes now ex- 
ceeds ten thousand. 

Philad* } *y 1701 
Dear fr* 

By a short note last 7" day I requested thee to 
Send the Laws, the Credit of our County especial- 
ly mine is now engaged in it fur a Court being to 
es held this week for the Trial of a negroe where 
there is an absolute necessity fur a Copy to be pro- 
duced, it will look very ill to expose the Original 
in such a case before so many of the unsanctified 
Your copy is in a good forwardness and will soon 
he finished so that you will be but a very short 
time destitute of your Rule, tho’ Bucks in general 
I know is so well snpplied wa better that they 

*This house stood at the Northwest corner of Sixth and Wa l- 


nut streets. The lot and the library building were sold in 179 
for £700. . 
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will not so Sensibly want that Coercive one. But 
nonsense apart our Necessity is so great I must 
adjure thee by all thats obliging in firendsbip not 


to fail to send them per very first for 5th day I | 


doubt they will be much wanted. I have finished 
Milnors Warr‘ as also Rowland, but beiieve it was 
omitted then, through some dissatisfaction in Ti- 
tle. 1 have been very particular in y* Warr‘ that 
thou have the easier Insight into it and hope 
Edw‘ will as particularly recite mine. Smith had 
300 acres but on what acc' no wayes appeared, 
and he standing first in Bristol Township & y ‘fore 
most obvious could not be omitted through neg- 
lect but design of w" I remember something. 
Pray be particular in thy Inquiry in this affair. 
Upon a hint given the Gov’ He has ord‘a 
mem” to be entered the office that ye great Quar- 
ry in R Houghs & Abel Janneys Lands be reserved 
w" they come to be confirmed being for ye publick 
Good of ye County of w" if thou take notice in ye 
Resurvey & w™ their consent it may be the better. 
Through a pious and laudable desire and Incli- 
nation to Spend my Dayes and transact a life 


more after the original Institution of our Pat-| 
riarchical Grand Sires I have been long enquir- | 


ing about some convenient habitation accommodat- 
edt w® 3, 4 or 500 acres of good Land and_propor- 
tionable meadow in yo" Innocent County afore but 
have not been yet successful. I am really Serious 


in it and wish thou wouldst Supply my Deficien- 
cies or want of succesy in the S* Inquiry, for what | 


I mention is really Intended. 
a plantation on w™ one R* Wilson is now settled 
adjoyning on Pensbury and well accommodated, 


but if it be a part of the Mannor I too well know | 


the value sett on that Land, and I would not buy 
happiness it self too dear, Gold I mean. Pray be 
pleased toinform me of this and thy sentiments 
on the whole. That Land above Brocks [ suppose 
is by this time disposed of, but if nut ’tis but bar- 
ren I hear and that’s a quality I should as little 
care for in Land as in an Employment. 

I am very tedious and to honest P. Worrals no 
small affliction whose patience is just evaporating, 
must therefore conclude w® sincere Respects 


Thy Assured & Affect™ fr‘ 
James Logan. 


Pray lett as little Occasion of Disgust as may 
be) be taken at y° executing of that Warr* for 
Venables Land. 


To 


Phineas Pemberson, 
P* Sent. 


P' P. Worrals 
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DR. FRANKLIN, CHARLES TLUIOMPSON AND 
MRS. LOGAN. 


Communicatep By Hon. Wiitram Wiis, LL. D., 
or PortLtanp, Marne. 


Having in my possession some original letters 
of former times, relating to early events iv our 
history, | have thought that their perusal might 
give as much pleasure to some of the readers of 
the Historica Macazine as they have to me. | 
now send you extracts from two written by the 
celebrated Mrs. Deborah Logan, of Philadelphia, 
which contain interesting anecdotes of men and 
things. You are at liberty to publish them in the 
Magazine, if you think them of sufficient impor- 
tance. My first extract is from one written to a 
friend in 1829 : 

‘*It was late in Dr. Franklin's life when 1 

knew him. ‘The first time [ ever saw him was 
* going up to Congress, upon his return to this 

country during the Revolution. He was fat, 
square built, and wore his own hair, thin and 
gray: but he looked healthy and vigorous. Lis 
head was remarkably large in proportion to his 
‘ figure, and his countenance mild, firm and ex- 
pressive. Ile was friendly and agreeable in 
conversation, which he suited to his company, 

appearing to wish to benefit his hearers. I 

could readily believe that he heard nothing of 

consequence himself but what he turned to the 
account he desired, and in his turn profited by 
* the conversation of others. 

*¢] have no doubt but that he had a consider- 
able hand in writing the ‘ Historical Review." 
There is a great deal of his acumen in it. But 
it was utterly unworthy of him, for party pur- 
poses, to violate truth and candor, as_ is done in 
that work. It is founded on false views, and 
does the greatest injustice to the memory of the 
virtuous dead. 

** Dr. Franklin once told my husband that the 

celebrated Adam Smith, when writing his 

‘Wealth of Nations,’ was in the habit of dring- 

ing chapter after chapter, as he composed it, to 

himself, Dr. Price and others of the literati of 
that day, with whom he was intimate ; patiently 

‘ hearing their observations, and profiting by their 
discussions and criticisms. Nay, that be has 
sometimes reversed his positions and re-written 
whole chapters, after hearing what they bad to 
remark on the subject before them.’’ 

Mrs. Logan was the wife of Dr. George Lo- 
gan, grandson of James Logan,* the friend of 

*See preceding article —EpiTor. 

William Penn, whom he accompanied to Penn- 
sylvania in 1699, and was afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice and Governor of the Province. Dr. Logan 
was himself distinguished as a scholar and pbi- 
lanthropist, and was a Senator in Congress from 
1801 to 1807. He died in 1821. His accom- 


| 
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plished widow was highly endowed, was a beau- | 
collec- 


tiful writer, made large and valuable 
tions of historical facts, was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and compiled 
from the numerous files of papers left by James 
Logan and the Norris family, five quarto volumes 
of ‘invaluable materials for the history of Penn- 
sylvania. She furnished many of the interest- 
ing facts which Mr. Watson, employed in his An- 
nals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. 
died February second, 1839, in the 
eighth year uf her age. She was called ‘The 
Female Listorian of Pennsylvania.’’ ‘She was 
the delight of the young and the beloved of the 
aged.’’ Several of her letters in my hands indi- 
cate familiar acquaintance with persons, facts 
and incidents connected with the early and later 
history of that Commonwealth, written in a 
clear and beautiful style, and with admirable 
expression in the Quaker idiom, to which sect 
herself and the Logan family belonged. As 
she was so connected with this family, it can- 
not be wondered at that she should speak 80 8e- 


verely of the Historical Review, whose sharp ar- | 


rows were aimed at the Penn proprietors, the 
friends and patrons of the Logans. Franklin's 


efforts and labors were in tle interest of the 
people of the Vrovince, in opposition to the sel- 


fish and oppressive policy of 
Mr. Smith of Philadelphia, in a letter, March 
twenty-third, 1829, says: ‘* Much of Walsh’s 
article on Ameri ican Biography, in his new Re- 
review, is from the pen of Mrs. Logan about 
‘Thompson, and is, I think, the best part of the 
book.”’ 
The following letter, referring to this subject, 

from Mrs. Logan, will give an idea of her style 
of writing : 


the proprietors. 


“* My Respected flriend ; L received thy note of 


* the Sth inst., and in reply to thy invitation to 


3 write, or copy, some of my recollections respect 


‘* ing my late valued ffriend, Charles ‘Thompson, | | 


muy tell thee that when | ‘have a little leisure, I 
will endeavor to prepare sumething of that kind, 
and the more readily as there seems to be a scar- 
city of material, andno prominent person has as 
yet offered anything respecting him, or his emi- 
nent services to the country, as information to 
posterity. But it would be more desirable to 
me to give what Ican prepare, which, however 
desultory and small it might prove, would yet 
be authentic, to the Llistor ical S ciety, for reasons 
which I will tell thee when I have the pleasure 
of seeing thee. 

** With respect to the paper on the Revolution, 
it does not seem to me to be one that should be 
made public, or placed in hands where there 
was a chance of its being so. Much explana- 
tion is neccessary to understand it aright, and 
much might have been given by the parties con- 
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cerned, if they had supposed it would have been 
necessary. I have a glimpse in my own mind, 
from what I recollect hearing of the intrigues of 
Joseph Galloway and his party, then very domi- 
nant in Philadelphia, to keep Jobn Dickinson 
out of the first Congress, that those who felt the 
spirit and necessity of an opposition to the un- 
constitutional measures of Great Britain, had a 
nice part to act between open fves abroad and 
insidious enemies at home. But 1 cannot fora 
moment believe that either of those gentlemen 
would stoop to any act of duplicity, or in the 
least sanction the sentiment that the ‘end would 
justify the means.’ I am, with great esteem 
and confidence, Thy sincere firiend. 
Duporan Locan. 

*¢ Stenton, 9th Ist mo, 1827.” 


The persons alluded to in the letter are Charles 
Thompeon, the long and faithful Secretary to Con- 
gress ; Jolin Dickinson, the author of the famous 
“6 Farmer’ s Letters;’’ Governor Jobn Reed and 
General ‘Thomas Mifflin. Charles Thompson was 
cousin to Mrs. Logan. He died August six-eenth, 
1824, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

The Historical” Review, referred ‘to in the let- 
ters, was generally imputed to Franklin ; buat bis 
grandson, Bache, declared in Court that it was 
not so. ‘There is, however, reason to belicve that 
he had an agency in its production, if be was net 
its author. It was attributed to James Ralph, an 
early companion of Franklin in Philadelphia, and 
who accompanied him to London on _ bis first visit 
to that city. Ruph acquired some reputaticn in 
London as an bhistoriea! writer and poet. In the 
latter capacity be made himself sufficiently con- 
rpicuous to be introduced into the Dunciad. The 
work was entitled: ‘* An Historical Review of the 
Constitution and Goverrment of Pennsylvania.” 
It was written and published in London, in 1759, 
with an intention of enlightening the British pub- 
lic on the character and condition of Pennsylvania, 
whose people had been greatly misrepresented 
and misgoverned by the Proprietors. It therefore 
reflected severely upon those persons and their 
proceedings, and the name of the writer was con- 
sequently concealed. It was republished by Wil- 
liam Duane, a relative of Dr. Franklin, in an 
octavo volume of four hundred and thirty-one 
pages, in 1809, at Philadelphia. The editor of 
the volume, in «n introductory note, says: ‘* The 
** public prints [of London] abounded * wi:h inis- 
‘* representations of the colonists; and two pam- 
‘* phlets on the same subject were published. 
‘* Meanwhile Dr. Franklin published an anony- 
‘* mous book, entitled An Historical Review of 

Pennsyle ania. This Review attracted much at- 

tention and made a very deep impression in fa- 

vor of the Pennsylvanians, against whom many 
‘ prejudices had been excited. Much asperity 
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‘+ followed against its author, who did not abso- 
** Jutely disavow it.”” He adds: +* Attempts 
** have been made to deny the venerable patriot 
‘+ the merit of this, like others of his more impor- 
** tant works, because it was not claimed nor avow- 
ss ed.”* 

William Temple Franklin, in the memoirs of 
his grandfather, published in London and Phila- 
deiphia in 1817 and 1818, thus speaks of this 
work : 

‘* Mr. Franklin, while engaged in negotiations 

with the proprietaries, employed his leisure 

hours in drawing up a minute account of the 
rovince, fur general information. * * Hav- 
ing sketched his design, he found that it grew 
upon his hands, as it not only obliged him to 

* enter minutely into the detail of facts and the 
adduction of records, but to illustrate them by 
explanations, and to apply them by reflections. 

This performance appeared at the beginning of 

1759, with the title of An Historical Review, 

&e. This work was necessarily anonymous ; 

and the strictest circumspection appears to have 

been observed in regard to the author. * * 
‘* The * Review,’ therefure, long passed as the pro- 
*¢ duction of James Ralph, the historian.” 

Clarkson, in his life of William Penn, observes 
that ‘* this book was the production of Franklin, 
‘ though it was attributed to one Ralph, to preju- 


‘¢ dice the people against the proprietary family.”’ 

These testimonies confirming the statement of 
Mrs. Logan, of itself convincing evidence, leaves 
scarcely a doubt of the authorship of the cele- 
brated work to which we have roferred. 


LETTER OF THOMAS CUSHING TO JOHN 
HANCOCK, 1776. 

CommenicaTeD By James Spear Lortno, Esquire. 

The writer of the following letter, Hon. Thomas 
Cushing,*was born at Boston,March twenty-fourth, 
1725; was a scholar at the Boston Latin School, 
under Master John Lovell, contemporary with 
Cooper, Checkley and Royal Tyler; and was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1774. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Provincial House of 
Representatives fourteen years, and its Speaker 
eight years. Le was also a member of both the 
Provincial and Continental Congresses ; Commis- 
sary General in 1775; a member of the Governor's 
Council from 1775 to 1778, and in 1777 was Judge 
of Probate for Suffolk. Afterwards he was Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 

For eight years he was Lieutenant Governor of 





*Mr. Loring read a very interesting paper on the life of Thom- 
as Cushing, under the title of * Hancock’s Bosom Frienp,” be- 
fore the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, at Boston, 
Wednesday Oct. 1, 1856. This paper was printed in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser the next day ; and was reprinted with a new 
title in the HisroricaL MaGazinz lat §. vol. vi. pp. 212-16. 
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Massachusetts, under Governors Hancock and Bow- 
dvin ; and, when Hancock resigned in 1785, he 
became acting Governor. He died, of lung fever, 
February twenty-eighth, 1788, aged sixty-three : 


Boston Dec 16 1776 
Dear Sir, 


1 have received your favor of the 16 November, 
hope the express will arrive very soon with the 
Cash or I shall not know what to do. The ship 
Hancock is arrived from Newbury Port into this 
Harbour. It was thought she could not by any means 
lay with safety at Newbury, Capt Manly has 
therefore exerted himself to got her Round, and 
has been obliged to be at very considerable ex- 
pense to execute this business at this season of the 
year, pray inform me whether I am to provide 
Sloops for the seamen, and whether it is not the 
Business of the captain. I think by the rules and 
regulations of the Navy, it be longs to the captain ; 
however, if Congress orders that they should be 
purchased and laid in the charge of the Continent 
for the use of the sailors [shall obey. Capt Man- 
ly says that you told him you should give me di- 
rections to pay the officers of the ships their back 
wages or arrearages. I find their commissions are 
all dated the 10ta of October last, but you must 
be sensible they were appointed and have been 
employed in the service of the ships long before 
that time, please to let me know your mind upon 
this subject. ‘This State has not as yet been able 
to prucure the Capnon for the Hancock, and I 
know not when they will, please to let me know 
if the Congress will allow the enormous price of 
one hundred pounds and ten for them to the own- 
ers of the furnace in Rhode Island provided I can 
prevail with them to cast them. | wrote to you 
sometime ago upon this head but have not as yet 
been favoured withan answer, The sooner I have 
the mind of the Congress upon this head the bet- 
ter. The ship might go to sea in Ten days if she 
had her guns and men and [ could procure some 
Duck for her light sails. Capt Bradford the Uon- 
tinental Agent tells me there is a considerable 
quantity of light Duck under his care in one of 
ye Continental prizes which he has wrote to Con- 
gress about, but as he does not know but they will 
order him to send it to the Southward he dares not 
part with it, pray send him orders to Deliver me 
as much of it as | may want for the ships, as also 
any other article he has that will be of use tor ye 
vessells. 

l remain with great Respect 

Your most humble serv't 
Tomas Cusine. 

P.S. Pray send me answer by the return of 
this Express, who carries a letter from ye Council 
which renders it needless for me to write you rela- 
tive to ye proceedings of our Assembly. 

The Llon John Hancock Esq. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER BOOKS OF 
JOHN THURMAN, JUNIOR. 


Communicatep By Bensammn H. Hatt, Esq., or 
Troy, N. Y. 


Ralph Thurman, the grandfather of the writer 
of the letters whence the extracts that follow are 
made, was born in Leicestershire, England, in the 
year 1671. His son John, was born at Lower 
Shadwell, Cockhill, March fifteenth, 1695, and 
married for his first wife Elizabeth Wessells, and 
for his second, a Miss Nulty. John Thurman re- 
moved to this country, and on February twenty- 
seventh, 1732, Jobn Thurman junior was born, in 
the city of New York. Of his early years but lit- 
tle information is preserved. As early as 1760, he 
was a merchant in his native city, and had on sale 
at his warerooms a large assortment of dry goods, 
clothing, millinery, hardware, crockery, pewter 
ware and groceries. These he supplied not only 
to the citizens of New York for money, but with 
them carried on an extensive trade in the back 
settlements, obtaining in exchange the furs of dif- 
ferent animals and such other-articles as could be 
sold in New York or in England. Having, visited 
England in the latter part of the year 1759 or ear- 
ly in 1760, he returned thence reaching New York 
in August of the latter year, and soon alter in- 
formed some of his principal customers at Albany 
and other places, by letter, that he was awaiting 
the arrival of ** a very neat assortment of govds,”’ 
and hoped ‘* to have the pleasure tu serve’’ them 
‘in many articles,’’ 

At the breaking out of the Revolution he was 
opposed to the schemes of taxation which Great 
Brilain strove to impose upon the Ameriean colo- 
nies, and as will be seen, by reference to his let- 
ters, freely expressed that opposition. It seems, 
however, that when, under the act of June thir- 
tieth, 1773, passed by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, he was required to take the oath ac- 
knowledging the validity of the government of 
that State, he refused to comply with the demand, 
and was subsequently, in consequence of such re- 
fusal, removed within the enemy’s lines. 

Referring to this compulsory residence, one of 
Mr. Thurman's nephews wrote, in 1789, as fol- 
lows: + It is true Mr. T. some part of the War 
‘* resided within the British lines, tho’ this situa- 
** tion was not a voluntary choice of his making 
‘* but the effect of an abuse of power assumed by 
‘*a committee (previous to the establishment of 
‘‘our present State Guvernment) who banished 
“him thither. Mr. T. has long eince been rein- 
‘* stated and is entitled to all the rights of citizen- 
“ship.” Mr. Thurman himself gave his reasons 
fur his conduct, in a letter toa friend written April 
twenty-fifth, 1789, in these words: ‘* No Law in 
‘* our State deprives me of recovering Interest on 
“my acco” on acco' of my being within these 
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‘+ Lines being sent in for no offence but conceiving 
‘*¢ the Oath tendered me a flat contradiction in it- 
‘+ self.”’ 

After the close of the war he resumed businoss 
in New York city, but subsequently resigned it to 
bis nephews and began to purchase and settle lands 
in the northern part of the State of New York. 
At Johnsburgh, in Warren county, he made his 
principal settlement about the year 1790, at which 
time that place was twenty miles remote from any 
other settlement. His residence at Johnsburgh 
was known as ** Elm Hill.’? He was never mar- 
ried, although it may reasonably be inferred from 
his letters that he held the fair sex in no light es- 
timation. He was gored by a bull, and died in 
conseqnence of the wounds thus received Septem- 
ber twenty-seventh, 1809, aged 77, and lies buried 
in a small enclosure at Weavertown, a village in 
the town of Johnsburgh : 


[New York] 3 Sept™ 1760. 

Christopher Chambers Merch‘ London. 

I have the pleasure for the first time dating a 
Letter to you from my on Country. Larrived here 
after having been trom Falmouth 53 days, tho’ we 
touch" at Marblehead & Boston in our way. as to 
publick news I am no politician & supose you don’t 
expect it at my hand; however I can say, as the 
world says, our Armies have marched by several 
ways Against the Enemy, Gen' Amherst via Oswe- 
go, Heaviland by Crown Point & Gen'. Marray up 
the River St Lawrence, so we make our Approach- 
es on all sides, & | hope ere I seal this Epistle to 
say all Canady is reduced, & the Inhabitants pris- 
oners of War or under the Oaths of Allegiance to 
his present Majesty. As to domesticks, 1 found 
all friends well, George & 1 have got to house 
keeping tho’ my housekeeper who has been only 
one week with me is very poorly, & so you'll say 
we keep but a Bad house, why say it it you will 
fur God knows its Bad enough old & Rotten & is 
much in Want of a Thorough repair, but says you 
what do I care for that, why let me tell you, if 
ever I get able to Build a New house I will have 
better conveniences for carrying on the Furr Trade, 
& you shall Judge when that lias done suficient to 
Furnish me with the materials. Our friend Remsen 
still stands Batchelor, as duse M’ Earnest but his 
Lease is so nerly expired that we'll write him 
safely mored head & Stern in the Harbour of 
Bliss, his main mast step’d his Keelson good & Firm 
& we'll call it by the name of Miss Sally ‘enyke. 
here is such a stroke carried on in the matrimonial 
way that was you acquainted | eould give you a 
List of at Least 50 Couple Spliced & about to be 
spliced in 3 mvons. this is Leap year & God 
knows its well carried on. 4 supose I shall be 
obliged to return tu your Town when I get in the 
Vien, then oh! my dear Miss Cowley! [ Supose 
you visit Bareclay’s Building, if not pray go to 
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Mrs. Renalds & Kiss the dear girl forme & Let me 
know how she dose, as shall always be glad to hear 
from her, & at the same time let me know how 
= prosper, now Let me beg my Compliments, to 

1” Sargent Aufrere your Good Sisters, M™ Dean, 
M". Miss & M' Bowland, Savage, M™ Sharp & Fam- 
ily, & all friends of My Acquaintance Collonel 
Dean may now take upon him the Government of 
New York, as his honour James Delancey, depart- 
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ed this Life in July Last, I shall be glad to shake | 


him by the Fist. * * * 
N. Y.3 Sept™ 1760 
John Whitelock (Merch London) 
** * Mrs & Mr. Rivington, like the Country 
exceedgly. * * * 


[New York Sept 3d, 1760] 
John Sargent (London) 
I have the pleasure to begin a Correspondence 
with you from my Native home where at my ar- 
rival I found all friends in health, ‘The Mount 


& Flag Business is nigh crushed, & many here | 


are great sufferers, so great that we fear they 
will scarcely be able to go on in business. 


About | 


3 weeks since T'wo Jew ‘l'raders, at Albany Shut | 


up Shop & made themselves scarce, & its com- 
puted our Merch* in New York Lose between 
£15 & 20,000 a great Loss, tho I dont know any 
of your friends except M' Marston (who I believe 
is very able to bear his Loss,) Suffers. Governor 


Delancey departed this Life Last July, a Great | 


Loss to the Government I shall be Glad to sce 
the Colonel & his Lady come over, to Occupy his 
place, & the Governmts Loss by that means Re- 
stored. 1 am sure she'll Like this Country, as 
well as England, as we have a Mach Better Cli- 
mate, & as Fruitfull Soil. I hope to Insert by 
Postcript that all ‘Canady is ours, as we have 
got near the Enemy on all sides of Montreal. 
The Flower Shipp’d by the contractors from Lon- 


don is every Barrel condemned as anfitt for use. 
* * & 


New York, October, 1760] 

John Whitelock [London] 

I have the pleasure to say I had a very Good 
Sale Since my Goods arrived. I hope to enlarge 
my orders & encreas their annual Acc* as [ have 
no doubt all in your power will be done to en- 
able me to undersell my Neigh" tho you have 


miss'd it in sume things which for your Govern- | 


ment Ill point out. The Thread Lace is not the 
sort used here & is said to be very high, The 
Nett Silk Purses, 1 bought when in London a 
6-6 are equally as Good as those you have 
charged 7-6 & were chose before them at one 
price. the Egrets Brests, Flowers & some little 
things, all say are handsume but dear, they have 





given me much Trouvle to no purpose for I have | 


[December, 


nof sold any, tho I offerd them at Less Proffit 
than I sell other things. I shall Trouble my 
self no more wth those Trifling articles, till I see 
a change but hope to do better Business with 
you. many have lmported them Lately & the 
Miliners are aceustomed to have them at their 


|own Price which youll readily Judge is Low 


enough. Ishould be glad you could do the Silk 
Iiand* somthing better as to other matters I hear 
no complaint. now is the time for me to Lay a 
firm foundation for doing business in Better times. 
Little can be done at Present more than secur- 
ing Good Customers by selling Cheap you know 
the Strongest Tys of Business, Bills of Exchange 
are Ris from 62 I-2 to 80 which is [ think high- 
er than they can remain Long, as soon as they 
Fall or Furrs come in you may depend ona Re- 
mittance. I need not assure you it Shall all be 
done in due time having verbally conn’d over this 
matter. 

I have the pleasure to assure you James Riving- 
ton is Indefatagable in his business, & will not 
give himself time to go to a weekly club, & finds 
business enough to Imploy every moment of his 
time. he declares he is as contented & well satis- 
fyd as ever he was which I think is verifyd by the 
magnitude of his Corporation, all his cloaths want 
Lotting out, be is held in much esteem & Look’d 
upon as a very usefull man, & I believe will soon 
be a Rich man my best compliments to your Good 
Spouse, Son & Daughter. 


[New Yurk, October, 1760] 

Mr. Benton Harrison. 

I Just Reced a Line from our friend Mr John 
Milner, who is taking the Gown as per his In- 
closed Letter & having a desire to becume an in- 
habitant of your country would be glad to know 
what places are vacant & what Sallery & Perquisits 
are annexed to them he isa Gent I dare say will 
give Great Satisfaction in Preach* the word of 
God amongs' you as he is universally liked by all 
who converse wth him if youll please to write me 
by return of Post L will forward it to him & any 
sery® you can dv him shal] be esteemed done to 

your assured Friend & serv‘ 


N. York, 28" Oct* 60 

Miss Jain Blockley at Birmgham 

In yours 4 June Last you was pleased to say 
you would be glad to hear from me at my arrival 
According to your desire be it done. now you'll 
say this man writes Long epistles, he is a Strainger 
to the Fair or he would not Transgress so far upon 
their patience, but you have challenged me to it 
therefore I will go on Midsummer day I Left your 
[sland Forty two days after we made the Conti- 
nent of America, & put in at Boston, where we 
Lay a few days & put to sea again & in 11 days 
after arrived at this Port, after having been at sea 
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53 days mostly very pleasant weather, undergoing 
many different scenes of sickness & health, pains 
& Pleasure we Landed, all stout & hearty, here I 
was very agreeably surprised to see the bavock & 
Ruins th 
a stately New Building Standing in sts Stead, 
which contain’d the Man I Love best in the World, 
he reced me with Joy & Gladness, & after a mu- 
tual Imbrace Saluting all my friends in perfect 
health, had the inexpressable pleasure, to find my 
Father, after having Lived in a habitation toa 
good old age very contented & satisfy’d to change 
it for a new one, so much Philosophy is not com- 
mon to men of Riper years, 1 will not say you 
know but undoubtedly you’ve heard, the prejudice 
people are apt to have to dwellings after havg occu- 
pyed them from their Infancy, that old people by 
removing from their dwelling Generally remove 
out of this world, soon after. now having detaind 
you so Long at the Fair of my friends, I shall be- 
sin my epistle to you, & if I knew by what name 
would Insert it for 1 supose, the Man witha 
Black Gown, has said For Berrer & For Worse, 
& so removed Blockley out of the Question, well 
Jain these are things that must be done, & happy 
must that Man be who geteth thee foran Helpmeat 
Prudence & Virtue Joind to ever 
desirable Qualification, Centered in the Breast of 
an agreeable Person, can’t but make those capable 
of being happy, Truly so, & that man must bea 
wretch indeed, that dose not possess every thing in 
Possessing you Oh! that 1 may Visit England 
once more, not but I Live in full as good a Coun- 
try, But alase 1’ll say no more so fuir well old 
England. Now let me enguire whats become of 
your Brother Tom he is either confoundedly in 
ove with some girl or other or Lost his sences for 
having been so or his memory for want of Being 
80, or or, or or E dont know what for | am sure all 
is not right with him, ask him how gose Chane & 
Lockmaking, & Let me know how Long its since 
he forgot to write, or who was his former scribe & 
of what distemper he died, nay ask him ‘Fen 
Thousand Questions as 1 would was | with him & 
all to as Little purpose 1 am determined to with 
hold my pen till1 hear from him, if his silence 
_— till dooms day, & then 1’ll not write Indeed I 
willn’t. 
Dear Girl as you absented yourself from com- 
ny & Diner, to Give me the Inexpressable pleas- 
ure of a Billit so in Return, I weary after fullow- 
ing Business all day, Light my candle Sit down & 
write, I would to God } had some other way to 
Testify my Gratitude my eandle in the Socket re- 
minds me of its end & | see the necessity of con- 
cluding this Long Letter for in the very humour | 
began so 1 end fully persuaded your patience isal} 
exhausted, my compliments to your Good father 
M° & family, Blakely & Suart, my watch tells 


me you are fast and eound oa your Pillow it be'ng 


e Late conflagration had made removed, & | 


other good & | 
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about 4 o'clock in the Morning with you God Give 
you pleasant Dreams & Continue your health & 
every needfull Blessing is the Sincere prayer of 
bim who Loves you Much & is most assuredly 
yours. 


[New York] 25 Oct' 60 
John Sargent Esq? London 
I can’t but Imbrace all opp’ to Let you hear 
from me, | presented your compliments with ‘The 
Ladies to our friend Reade, setting forth the pleas- 
ure he would add to your lile by revisiting Eng- 
land, & the Great & inestimable happiness you 


| intended him in a Good wife he was vastly Inquis- 


itive & desirous to know who the Lady was I as- 
sured him she was a very fine woman & well worth 
all he could do to obtain her, these arguments 
weigh much with him, & he seems very desirous 
of Coming to you, but the Distance & as he seems 
to think, he’s past the Miredian, are all the objece 
tions. by Davis hope tosend you somthing Truly 
American, for every thing you have in common are 
the same as our’s are, therefore not worth your 
acceptance after a Voyage. ‘The Seat or Fountain 
of News, is removed so can say nothing on that 
head. Our Good, therefore wise General, is com- 
ing down tbo’ he has done all that can be done, 
& what none before him could do Success has 
crown'd all his undertakings, and he has restored 
Peace to this Land, without the Loss of man 
Men, he always secured the country he went Thro’ 
& restored safety to the Back Inhabitants, even in 
Times of Warr, tho be has done this, & excluded 
the French from any commerce with the Indians, 
Relieved the Inhabitants from the Tirauny of the 
army, hada Strict eye to Justice. punishing all 
that were Faulty in the Army, as the Civel Law 
dose in Government without respect to persons, af- 
ter all this, many say more was in his power & he 
ought to have done it, & others as. Ignorantly say 
all was done for him, & he has done Nothing, this 
shows the absolute Impossibility of Pleasing every 
Body, or Acting in a Pablick Character without 
Blame. I hope those at the head of affairs may 
see & Reward his merrit, and never give up the 
Great acquisitions, but annex them to the Crown, 
& Future Ages Bless the Man that’s rooted out so 
noctious an enemy. 

My Best Compliments to all the Ladies of our 
acquaintanee, I shall be proud to render them any 
acceptable Service on this Side the Water Iam 
much obliged to M™ Sargent & Miss Chambers for 
recomend: George to me, F am in great hopes he 
will make a very Good Boy. he scems to Like the 
Country very much, the General has established 
New York Paper Money thro’ all his conquests 
even to Quebeck, this will be of Great advantage 
to this Government & a mighty support to the 
Credit of its mony we dont know but war ma 
Last another Year. Since the Mount & Firg Traid 
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has been stopped, Dry Good are slow sale, & in | essary for the Govern‘ allowance from which youll 
consequerce much Fallen in price not only so, But | be able to form a Judgement. 
Bills are monstrously Risen now 182} pe‘, I have} Winter Rages Ice Surrounds this Island, & in 
Bo' none nor will Lat those Prises, if any way can | Short from the Scarcity of money one would Judge 
be found to do wthout If any change threatens the | this piercing air had also Stopped its circulation. 
Present times that may givea Turn to affairs shall | [f the mont or Flag Trade is not allowd, fairwell 
be glad you would please to cummunicate it w*| Dry Good Business for at leaste one year the vast 
our Sentiments thereon & you'll add to the many | Quantitys expended in that way caused Great Im- 
bligations already Received, which shall always | ports, its sudden Stop has caused great Sale at 
be acknowledged by your assured Friend & Ready | Auction, we do all we can to discourage such pro- 
ble Servt ceedings, but all eorts of Goods are sold every day 
- at 50 perC*. Less than they can be Imported for, 
N York 26 Oct" 60 | Bearskins Voating & several other coarse Goods 
John Sargent [London] Sutable to the season, I had in time & have not 
Since I wrote you, by this opp’. send you anj been able to sell but a meer 'L'rifle nor do [ expect 
American Animal call’d a Raccoon, it Feeds on | tosell any till next year, if in the Spring these 
Milk Bread, nuts meate &c, It thrives in the Fuli | Goods are as plenty no man willsee his own for 
till Christmas after which Season they grow Lean, | any cargoe he may Import If these are ye pleasing 
they are very fine eating, | wish you a Good Appe-} prospects to a young beginer I can only wish tu 
tite when ever you dress it, I have given it to duc- | be delivered from them however Something Great 
tor Stuard who says he will send it by a safe hand| may Arise from our New cong* w® we have not 
to London, by Water, I shall alway be glad to| had time te experience. * * * 
hear of M' Sargents health & am wishing you ev- sa 
ery needfull Blessing yours assuredly N Y 11" Feb’ 1761. 
— John Sargent [London] 


. N York 6* Jan’ 1761 I have to crave your acceptance of one dozen of 

Jobn Sargent [London] our Quails, as they used to the Coop hope they 

Yours per the Gen' Wall duly came to hand, {/ will arive safe w® you, [ have the Cap" promise 
can only say Many Goods are gone from hence to | he will be carefull of them as they will bea novilty 
Quebeck & Montreal, But those places will be fur-/ about your country seat, 1 would just recommend 
nished with Goods from your place Immediately, | this method to you in raising & keep* them there, 
& 1 cant see we cun have any other connections w" | have one wing of each Bird Cut off at the first 
them in ‘rade, if the country be as fruitiull & | Joint from the Body, then Let or cause some weeds 
pleasant as described however this advantage must | to grow in your Inclosed yard where you keep 
arise to this place from this noble Conquest we | your Poultry, and as it will be arly in the Spring 
have a Large frontier all secured from hostilities, | when they arrive you I hope will have a fine covey 
where the Farmers may as they heretofore have | by Fall,—they Bring 20 or 30 young at once & 
done Raise their Crops of Grain Cattle & C'. w®| generally batch Twice in every Season if those do 
out fear this must reduce the price of all sorts of} not arrive safe or if you have no Luck in Raising 
Provis & enable us to carry on an advantageous; them shall send you more from time to time as [ 
trade to the West Indies, this place must afso be/ can get my friend to carry them my best compii- 
the receptacle fer every commodety Tuken on the | ments to your Good Spouse & Children, M' & M” 
Lakes at Niagara Oswego &C'. & secure us the In-; Aufrere, Miss Chambers, M™ Deane, The Colo- 
dian Trade w™ is a very advantageous Branch, | nel, Doctor & all friends we Long to hear what 
they are mostly paid in Trifleing Articles for the | our Grand Fleet is Doing— 
amasing Quantitye of Furrs they Take. this arti-| -_ 
cle can only be remitted for Dry Goods is we have N York 12* Feb’ 1761 
no other market for it & the more numereus our{ Chris’ Chambers [London] 
back Inhabitants & Indians are the Greater Quan-/ 1 can give you no other marks of the Sincere 
titys of Goods we shall want to supply them as] friendship 1 bear you than now & then to send you 
they never make clothing wheu they can imploy small Tukens whereby you shall bear me in mind, 
themselves in Agriculture, a8 to the Contract or] by this opp’. send youa Martin Skin Purse, ‘laken 
Contractors at Hallifax I can say nothing to it asj from a Great Warrior as also a Powder horn of | 
have had your Letter but 2 days—I shall if Possib'} curious work & String of Porcupine Quills from 
Inform myself & Let you know, in time of Peace} one of our Warriors. I send you those as I know 
it will be done for much Less than at Present, &] your fond of the Gun. I shall send you by some 
from what I have already said should the Warr] other opp’ sometime hence a couple of Young Dogs, 
continue Provisions certainly must fall unless some | such as are most esteem’d by the Indian Hunters, 
unforeseen cause provents for your Government} but I must tell you they are in the Womb of the 
you have the Preseat Price of all the articles nec-{ Dam yet [ observe your Disporition Concerning 
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Furrs & I fear you Loose time in your Sarch after 
that Article I expected Long ere now to have bad 
the Particulars of every Market in Europe. 1 
have Laid myself out fur that article & unless I 
find you better Inclined to thatarticle, or that you 
van Let me Act upon some certainty, | shall not 
Adventure so Largely in that article as we intend- 
ed but dispose of them some other way. I know 
from Long experience they will always make a re- 
mittance If sold at your Market. I shall send 
you no more till I hear from you nevertheless | 
sliall purchase all I can Lay my bands upon pray 
be Industerous now is the time if ever to make 
something by them the Vust Quantitys thots in 
the Capitulation you fear willl Lower the Price 
w™ you Query, Did not the Same Quantity go to 
the Same Market every year, all that were Taken 
ut Quebeck went to France & you know where 
they are concerned, our Government is not to be 
by the London Market, tho that Market always 
rules us here, as you said so 1 hope you'll get at 
the Last Market, 1 am endeavour® & will soon 
Get at the first, so if between those two we cant 
make it do why the Furr business must not be 
worth Following, be diligent & dont Let the Grat 
Fortune you have make you Indolent or stop the 
Progress of your enquiry you have capacity, | 
doubt not but I shall hear of your geting sume 
Publick Post of Honour, as by the Kings Death 
they were make Vacant, so by his resurection they 
will be fild again. 

Remsen is a shamed to give you an acco‘ ot the 
many Defvats he has Suffered, nevertheless so it is 
Let him say what he will to the contrary. & you'll 
perhaps say peor fellow he has hard fortune & des 
serves pitty but dont mistake the Matter, he is 
greatly to be commended, his views are such as 
ever clever fellows ought to be, he persivers in 
choosing women of the first character & will 
not fail to dv him honour whenever he Succeeds. 
1 have marked out my Camp. us soon us the cold 
moderates, | shall entrench & take the Season be: 
fure me, determined to conquer & grant honour 
Honourable Terms. you shali receive the capitula- 
tion & surrend, the Number of Prisoners, kill’d 
wounded & C‘, befure we write 1762, pray tell me 
how you Like Sally Cowley, & if you have not 
seen her go to her & present my compliments to 
her, by way of Introduction. 

Well after having as it were tired your Patience 
I shall turn to the Ladies, pray my complim® to 
M" Sargent, your Good Sisters, M" Deane M" & 
Miss Aufrere, & all friend that visit May Plave I 
shall be glad to do them any acceptable Services 
here tell them George is a Very Good Boy & the 
Longer I have him the Better | Like, he answer’s 
the Best Character I have had of him— 

now let us condole together over our Good friend 
Christopher Chambers, tor his want of resolution 
& if Lam not wrong in my conjectures he is doom- 
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ed to Live & Dye an old Batchelor what an amaz- 
ing fund of Happiness he’ll Lose, to pass over the 
Prime & active part of Youth & Vigor, the only 
time he’ll have of renewing Life in old age, [ 
mean of Living again in the ofspring of his Budy 
& Tasting what can’t be described, fair well I'll 
say no more about it but subscribe myself as no 
man is more 60, 
D' sir Your assured friend & servt 


N York 1* March 1761. 

Chris" Chambers [London] 

Had the Packet Saild befure I should not have 
had the pleasure of writing you, but 1 Pistol you 
by all opportunitys, to which you are kind enough 
tu sty nothing, pray tell me what can be the rea- 
son of your not writing meas you promised, by 
all opportunities respecting many matrers. 1 am 
not much concerned ubout publick affairs, for they 
all seem to go well, yet a Little of that is agreea- 
ble, tell me how diversions go on at May place, 
what Fowling you have, who is Like to be mar 
ried, how, my acquaintance in Fenchurch street 
do, kiss all the Ladies for me & shake the fist of 
all the men, 1 bear them a Sincere regard & am 
Glad to hear from them—there came a Small Bun- 
dle from Birmgham fer me while Hary was at 
London tho he could not Get it onboard the Ed- 
ward, so put it in at your store, they are a Par 
cell of Dyes—pray if you have not already sent 
them, do it pr first opp’, 

Remson is closely engaged, the whole Train of 
Artillery is bro‘ before the Caetle & he acts Gal- 
lantly, the Beseiged Sally out now & then but are 
always repulsud, sv we expect a Capitulation, 1 
shall Leave the Description of the Fortress for an- 
other epistle—Let me hear how you go on, or 
whether you are Inactive Still. My best eompli- 
ments to all the Ladies at May place. 


John Sargent Es P* the Earl of Hallefux Cap" 
Bowleston. [London] 
N York 15 Aug‘ 1761. 

I am Informed Great Quantitys of 
Beaver & other Furrs are coming don from Niaga- 
ra &C (& would have been here by this time had 
not the Carriges & Vessels all been Press’d in the 
Kings Service to Transport the Troops Baggage 
&c' to this place fur our Secret Expedition—here 
will be a Mighty Imbarcation Soon but where des- 
tin’d we cannot say but Politicians will have 
Martinico & the Massisipi. 1 supose you know 
best & most abo' it) * * * * 

I congratulate you on the reduction of Bell Isle. 
I hope M' Lewis distinguished himself in this 
Honour to his country & Sitts down unhurt after 
the Seige. 

‘Lhe Glaring hopes of Peace, from the Publick 
Prints seem to be quite Vanished & in the stead of 
a Sessation of arms a mighty exertion from all 
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Quarters to bend them by Force & Superiour Pow- 
er. 1 wish we may make a Lasting & Honourable 
peace or war on to Maintain the Honours we have 
acquired, & God grant that they mey Increase to 
the subvertion of French ‘Treachery & Power. 1 
am glad to hear his majesty sets a proper Estimate 
on Canaday & intend to hold that Valuable Acqui- 
sition. | am repairing my house & muking it 
convenient to carry on business or I would do my- 
self the Pleasure of Visiting it, & giving you an 
acco' of it from my own observations, now, I can 
only say most People say its a fine Country & the 
Climate (which was alway represented as Intoler- 
able in Winter) is more moderate than ours. * * * 


N York 27 Nov' 1773 
Mr. Rutger Blecker [Albany]. 
Sir. 
“* * * No Tea is yet Arrived we have had a 
Comitty from a Select Body of the Inhabitance 
who waited on the Commissioners appointed by 
the India Company to know what they Intended 
to do with the Tea When it Arrived when they 
Generously Informd them they Thought it was so 
much against the Scence of the Inhahittants that 
they could not Execute the Commission & that 
they never would do any thing that was Contrary 
to the Settlement of their fellow Citizens which 
makes us very Easy on this head & 1 hope we shall 
have no disturbance when it arrives seing the Com- 
missioners are ready to do Whatever the City shall 
Judge Right. * * * 
26 Deer 1773. 

Amos Leyton [probably of London] 

“*** * * You will see bythe News Papers 
what Kind of Reception the India Companies Teas 
have had in America Boston hath been drove to 
the necessity of Destroying it, Carrolina Philad* & 
this Place I trust will have it in their Power to 
Return it our Governour having the affections of 
the Inhabitants used his best endeavours to get 
their consent to Land it, but the affair at Boston 
has determind the Americans to perish Rather 
than suffer it to be Landed or to have any disunion 
amongst themselves unless Parliament determine 
to Repeal those acts they had Better declare war 
against the Colonies at once, &1 dare say they 
will stand forth for their King & Liberty Like sons 
of Freedom, we all wish for Peace & a Good un- 
derstanding between Great Britain & her Colones 
and as much wish to suport our Liberties which 
never will be tamely Given up you may be as 
sured. 


{New York] 30 Dec" 1773. 
Thomas Willson [probably of London). 


*** * The Tea Ship is not yet arived you 
no doubt ere this bave heard the reception it had 
at Boston & I am in hopes his Excelency will suf- 
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fer it to return from this Post w” I believe will be 
the only means to preserve it. 


New York 18 May 1774 

John Stark. [London] 

** * * We are very uneasy & dont know but 
Parliament mean to drive us to measures w™ may 
prove destructive to Great Brittain & ber colonies, 
every good friend to both will wish for a lasting 
union & I am sure it is the desire of every goud 
Awerican to wish Great Brittain may forever Re- 
main our Head & Ruler tho never to impose Inter- 
nal Taxation. 


18 May 1774 

Messrs Low Griffin & Clay [London] 

*** * Surely Great Brittain can never mean 
to drive us into measures that may Lay the founda- 
tion {o an eternal seperation Is it Possible you 
can mean to Ruin the ‘flown of Boston by one sin- 
gle act of oppression & what is done to one may 
be done to all, & should this act be carryed into 


; execution then fairwell American Freedom & Hap. 


piness & I may say Englands glory. 

United in Love & friendship to Great Brittain 
we are a Ilappy People, but if a Civil Warr is car- 
ryed on by acts of oppression, & distress Hurry 
the People into acts of violence, God only knows 
what will be the end. ‘This is the most alarming 
affair | ever knew, we have had a meeting of the 
Inhabitants of this City, we have chosen a very 
respectable commity of fifty of the Principal Cit- 
izens & every measure will be taken to keep Peace 
and good order. I should wish to see an end put 
to our ‘roubles & Peace and Harmony Kestored. 
America never will submit to Internal ‘Taxation— 
never can be Happy but under Great Brittain. I 
am in hopes General Gage will set all matters 
Right. We know him to be a good man, he is 
much esteemed in this Country. he arrived at Bos- 
ton Last Friday, Expresses are sent to the different 
Provinces & you may depend they will all unite in 
one Cause & endeavour by all Possible means to 
maintain Peace & Good order. I shall be more 
full in my next & hope never to eee the duy when 
Americans shall not love an Englishman as well 
asan American and that America may ever be 
Ready to Draw the Sword in Defence of Great 
Brittain and her King—but never lift a Hand 
against him is my sincere Prayers. 


New York 21 June 1774. 

Aaron Orme & Sons [London] 

*“** * Weare In great Troubles about the 
Injustice of your nation & I dont know but such 
severity may bring on a Civil Warr amongst us, 
the Love we formerly bore for your Country 
which by every American was consider’d ae their 
own I fear will dwindle into Hatred, Strife & Dis- 
cord if uothing Worse. Your own Imagination 
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will Sugest the Straits, our Brethern at Boston | we are men & that Grey Hairs in America Com- 
are drove to. mand as much Respect as old age in England. 
a Neither do we think we have been deficient in 
N. York 6 July 1774 | Supporting the Warr or Protecting our Trade tho 
Jellis Fonda [Probably of Albany] we have not had men of Warr we have had prov- 
*** * Tea is not to be got but for Cash &| ince Ships & Privateers in abundance which we 
then by Particular Interest & as you would only | have found the Best Protectors of Trade. 1 donot 
chuse it if I could get in my way w® cannot be | remember a single Man of Warr all last Warr sent 
done, but should you be ¢o much in want as to| here or to any Place on the Continent to Protect 
Chuse I should advance the Cash will endeavour] our Trade some were sent to Convey the 'lrans- 
to procure a Chest for you. the cash is Lodged _— & then Pressed our Sailors & Distressed our 
before the Tea arrives frequently. * * * * trade we bore a full proportion of all the Con- 
- quests in America & you reape the whole Benefit 
New York 7 July 1774. | we have less Furr Trade now than when the French 
John Elmendorph fof Albany or some place on| had Canada we have peace on our Frontiers, & 
Hudson River] you have all the Proffit of it whoever will Examin 
Politicks is the Only Business we | Facts will find we are not Indebted to you in Good 
mind at presant & that isas Crooked as Dick’s | will and an Exertion of our Powers in the General 
Hatband & we seem but too much Divided in Par- | Cause. 
ties. Now you must take away the Charter Rights of 
_ Boston unheard, Pass a law, send Ships & Soldiers 
{New York, about Sept. 14, 1774] if they dont Submit to our Laws we will make 
Sargent Chambers & Co. [Probably ef London] | them feel our Power. Americans dare dye but 
**** Tho I hate Politicks from their Late | dare not tamely give up their Liberties—we dread 
very disagreeable Circumstances it may not be amiss | the Consequences of a Civil Warr & Fighting with 
or very disagreeable to you at Present to hear the | our best friends, this seemsathand. Freemenare 
opinion of a True friend to the Liberties of Amer-| not to be governed by Power & force, we have no 
ica, & a sincere Lover of (treat Brittain—I am | idea of it & God only knows where it will End. 
Greeved to think she is Weary of her Greatness, | Most People seem prepared for the worst of Con- 
& that Prosperity ehould set 80 heavy upon her, is| sequences. I-wish General Gage & his men were 
there no enemy to be tound on which she may | here or in England & that Boston was Governed 
waste her Blood and Ill got Treasure or hes Con-}as usual & tho India Companies Teas had never 
quest & Success only Laid a Foundation for Ura- | been taken out of the Store, & that Love & Har- 
elty & Oppression, or has the operations in the | mony which has Subsisted for Ages between Great 
Estate given such a Relish to Murder Oppression | Brittain & her Colonies had Remained Undis- 
& Robbery that finding no more Plurtder there she | turbed—that we were Left to Govern ourselves & 
should ‘Turn her Voracius desires on Plundering | discharge the Expence of our Internal. 
America, her Best Friend, the Child of her Bosom | That you dndlie point our Governour & Con- 
& Support of Age every Ameridan was Born free | fine our Trade so as that you may have every Rea- 
we Boast every Liberty our Most Exceltent Oon-j|sonable advantage that our Love towards you 
stitution affords we are long uséd to its Benign | might have Bacreased if it were Possible & until 
Influence & would part with Life Sooner than Live | this Good old way o” Governoaring is established 
under the Fetters of discontent & Slavery, You | we shall nevor nave Peace. It is yet in your pow- 
have often told me America would Become inde- jer to call back our Love to save your Honour to 
pendant of Great Brittain, the Sound of which | make us Happy yourselves Prosperous, but should 
was very disagreable to me nor could [ conceive it | you drive America into a Rebellion you will in my 
Possible or which way it would be broaght about | Oppinion find it Easier to Conquer France than to 
it is Said Oppression will make a wise man mad | | subdue them. 
am sure Loss of Liberty & the Horrible expecta-}| There is nota Man born in America that does 
tion of Cruel and Barbarous oppression is enough | not Understand the Use of Fire arms & that well, 
to make every American mad what have we done|as we have much Sport Every Man is provided, it 
to forfeit our Birth Right or how came our Liber; | is Almost the First thing they Purchase & take to 
ties dependant on the parliment of Great Brittain, | all the New Settlements & in the Cities you can 
we are Slaves to no power under Heaven It is said | scarcely find a Lad of 12 years old that does not 
you Protect our Trade, & Thorefore we ought to} go a Gunning 
submit Part of our Property to your disposal as| We were Shocked with an o Larrem that G@en- 
an adequate for such Protection. eral Gage had Robbed the Magazine of the Pow- 
That our Ancesters came from your Island, by | der & that in Attempting to take’ it ‘Back were 
which we Became Children & ought t» submit | fired upon & 6 men killed he did take the Province 
whatever you may think of the Matter we think | powder but no further harm was done. It is said 
Hist. Mac. Vor. IV. 19. 
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above Fifty Thousand Men were in Motion for the 
Relief of Seo & Ex dispatched every 
way Believe me a verry dark Cloud hangs Over 
this Country & By Force I dare Prophesy She 
Never will be Conquered. 

I love Peace & Good Order, I have Frequently 
exposed myself in support of them & can only 
wish & Pray fora Happy Reconciliation Should 
the General Voyce of America be followed you 
would have no Trade in these Quarterse—there 
would be a Non Export as well as a Non lmporta- 
tion Agreement & whatever shall be advised by 
the Congress | veryly believe will be as effectually 
Observed as ever an Act of Parliment. 

He that first Began to Exert the power of Par 
liment over America so as to bring her Right in 
Question has proved already the Greatest Curse of 
the Nation that Has Happened since the Revolu- 
tion. 


New York 21 Oct’ 1774. 

Rutger Bleeker [Albany] 

* * * JT absolutely think it best to get what we 
can from him [Diamond, a debtor] for the whole 
never can be got & to punish People too severely in 
this world seems to answer no good end as we do 
not know any abatement will be made in the next 
for what they suffer here. 

* * * * Politics seems to be at a stand—Cap- 
tain Sears got himeelf soundly drubbed by Cap- 
tain Braine an Irish Gentleman a paper War in a 
or close way began. ‘Sir you bave Used me ill 
make proper concessions or meet me & try if 
you can parry Cold Lead.’’ but in all those Matters 
the aggressor made concessions & fo affairs ended 
and politics lay Dormant, nothing certain from 
the Congress, but sure it is now that M'. Dicken- 
eon the Pensylvanian Farmer is added to the num- 
ber, it is generally believed » Non-lmportation is 
sure. 


[New York] 29 October.1774 
Mese™ Low Grifhn & Clay [London] 


Bad times and worse a coming if your property |* 


in these parts of the world is unsafe so are our 
own Total Ruin may be the end of Civil Waris w™ 
must certainly be the Case or those very unconsti 
tutional Acts inust be Repealed With your Great 
Men Rest the Fate of the British Empire America 
my friend will never be Governd by force we have 
too high a sence of Liberty to Surrender it Tame- 
ly & France may much easier be conquered than 
America, we can get nothing by the contest & I 
think Britain Less, all may be thrown into Ruin & 
Confusion to Gratify an Arbitrary Desire of Gov- 
erning a Free People & in the end never be accom- 
plished by trade you must get our wealth.& what 
cannot be got in that way must Remain with us, it 


is Impossible to make the Americans [late an Eng-- 


lishman, we Love you & Hunour you as our ances- 
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tors friends & Brethren, & shall the Sword be 
drawn to drench the Blood of English troops in 
America God Almighty avert it & May Americans 
swords never be drawn but in defence of Great 
Brittain & in support of her Honour. I hope nev- 
er to see an American Establishment but that Req- 
uisitions may be asked only in times of neede, and 
that we may alway Support our own Internal Gov- 
ernment without expence to you On this Ground I 
dare say you will find Americans Blood & Treas- 
ure Ready in Suport of your Honour. 

I am sorry to heara Non Importation is Like to 
take place turning the natural course of trade is 
very eaty but to bring it Back requires more than 
Human Wiedom. I must quit this very disagree- 
able Subject as no human Wisdom can draw a lire 
that will make Peace experiance is the Best Rule 
for Government & what has been found wise for 
ages past I hope may be again adopted. 


[New York] 29 Oct' 177 

Amos Heyton [probably of London]. 

** * *.* You will find we are in a Terrible 
Situation the Bostonians are Ready to draw the 
sword as is Connecticut they are a Numerous 
Brave People & will as Surely fight if Hostilities 
are begun as we Live you know these People all 
understand fire arms & are daily under arms, the 
Spirit is gone forth I hope it may be Recaled in 
Peace if once a Blow is Strack which may be done 
by some Imprudent hand God only knows where it 
will end—I hope your Rulers may have wisdom & 
Americans Moderation & that Peace & unanimity 
may Ensue. 


N. York November 21 1774. 
Rutger Bleeker [ Albany]. 
I can no longer put pen to paper on the Subject 
of Politicks it seems to me our Liberty is threat- 
ned n every side I can only pray that God may 


give us a Happy deliveranve from the Threatning 
ee @ &, 


, N York 14 Dec" 1774 
Henry Broomfield Boston 
*** Tcan say Little of Politics our City are 

well determind to carry the association of the 

Congress into execution tho some of the Lines 

Bear hard on Individuals but as all depends on 

harmony & a faithfull union & observance of our 

agreements that: no discontents of mistrust may 
arise between the Colonies God give us a Happy 
deliverance from the Present distress of times. 

27 Dec" 1774 

Rutger Bleeker [ Albany} 

*“** * We have ace“ from New Hampshire 
that the Inhabitants went to Plimoth or Ports- 
mouth, I can not now say which & took out ot the 
Forte (which was Guarded by about 6 Invalids) 
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220 full Barrells of Powder & discharged 3 of the 
Cannon they then went to the Governour in Coun- 
cil & demanded a Categorical answer to these ques- 
tions, whither he knew of any ships or Soldiers 
coming to that Place or whither he had wrote for 
any—he answerd he knew of none nor had he 
wrote for any—in the Evening they Visited the 
Forte again & Took away all the small arms. 
What will be the End of these things. 


N York 18 Feby 1775. 

Mess" Remington & Briggs [London). 

* * * * Politics Run so high here that we do 
not know any Property is safe amongst us how 
they will end God only knows, the neighbouring 
Provinces seem so determind on no Submission & 
have done Little towards an accommodation that 
should as Little be done by Parliament all will be 
confusion for my own part I have no Idea of Amer- 
ica being forced into measures they Generally deem 
oppressive & if Force is used I think we need no 
Spirit of Prophecy to say it willnever Effect it we 
begin to think what Property we have in New 
England very a as the most of the Inhab- 
itants in this Place are averse to any Violence & 
wish to Suport Law & order we are abused by our 
neighbors because we do not run into the same 
violeAt measures with them yet I dare be bold to 
say this province would be as firm in any coneti- 
tutional oposition to unconstitutional Lmpositions 
as any of them. 


N York 18 Feby 1775. 

Amos Heyton [probably of London]. 

** * * T shall not enter into politics we are 
ina bad Box Strugling for order amongst our 
Selves & determind to Suport our Liberty on Rea- 
sonable Grounds how this may please on your side 
the water I cannot tell but it is Looked upon by 
many in America as Giving up our all. 


New York 27 March 1775 

Mr Rutger Bleeker [Albany]. 

I shall begin this Epistle on Politicks as it must 
Be so in Answer to yours. 

I think we are all in the Wrong both Parties 
in the House & out, Committees Congresses & Con- 
ventions a Spirit of Opposition so frequently excludes 
Reason & Moderation that Matters are now got to 
such a pass as to require more than Human Wis- 
dom to set them right 1 am quite passive & only 
wish the Llypocrites in Politicks may find Wo due 
to them—We are told by all the Governours on 
the Continent if we ask a Redress of our Griev- 
ances thro our Assemblies we shall be heard & if 
Our Grievances are real they shall be redressed 
Tam for taking them at their Word & would fol- 
low Peace in any way & so far agree with our as- 
sembly in their mode— 

I think it was very Wrong to Hurry the House 
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in the Consideration of the Congress this would 
have come well at the Last of the Session | think 
they ought to have appointed a Committee with 
Powers to meet Committees of the other Colonies 
& to Consult with them on all Cases Respecting 
the Liberties of America to have prevented a Del- 
egation of New Powers which may & 1 fear will 
over Set the Power of the Law. 

I boldly assert 1 will obey no Power But such 
as I think the Law will Support & that I will ever 
Endeavour to Support that Order which I think 
eesential to Liberty. If it were Possible for Great 
Britain to make peace with America without De- 
grading herself below the Dignity of a Superior & 
leade to new Broils I should be easyer than 1 am. 
But as 1 think she Cannot grant all thats asked [ 
fear the Breach will not be healed—here | must 
Leave politicks, *** * 


New York 6 April 1775 

John Markland [London] 

We are still in the dark as to what measures 
will be taken with America I hope Lenient ones 
as I am sure they are the only means to save the 
state, if Force is used I am sure it will never an- 
swer the End a Free People must be Governd by 
Love it is not Possible for any other to subsist, & 
nothing but ruin & distress can be Got by either 
side by Civil Warr. **** 


New York 6 April 1775 
Thomas Willson & Co [London]. , 
**#*# * 


I hate Politics as I think we are all in the wrong 
tho you & I, I hope will Remain friends thro eve- 
ry Storm Should Great Brittain Persist in not Re- 
pealing the acts & America to be Obstinate in 
their demands & the sword is once drawn & force 
used | fear we shall be Eternally Separated—I 
only wish to Live under the Power of Great Brit- 
tain yet no man would Risque more to ward off 
the Evil of Internal Taxation. 1 will not at- 
tempt to Draw the Line for Governing America 
yet this much is clear to me unless they are Gov- 
ernd & tyed tothe Parent State by the strong 
corcs of Daty, Love & Interest they cannot be 
Bound, Your Good Bishop of St Asoph is the man 
that would Retain the Atfections of America & 
save the Hlunour, Glory & Dignity of G Brittain. 

We have many Internal Troubles, if Difficulties 
arise | hope you will not suiler by my Country- 
men. 

I wish a speedy & Happy Reconciliation & dont 
in the Least doubt your best endeavours will tend 
that way--- 


[Probably New York, April 6, 1775] 
Amos Heyton [Probably of London. ] 
I have nothing new to Communicate as to Poli- 
tics the head Politicians do not Loose Ground & 
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many seem quite Desperate the matter in dispute 
issuch as Leaves us divided at Present & the 
moderate People have some sway but as all Ameri- 
’ ca seem determined never to submit to Internal 
Taxation If Violent measures should be taken 
America will in my opinion become as one man 
for then the whole will be sowerd [soured] it is 
© most unnatural dispute and no Goud can be Got 
by it— **#* * 


New York 6 May 1775 

Thomas Brown'[Probably of London] 

*“* 4 * 

How the Club at Westminster Bridge will like 
the account from Boston 1 know not, & whither 
they may still drive on to a total Seperation & en- | 
deavour to Subdue America by a long Sword, this 
is not to be done that the Americans can fight and | 
understand the use of arms is notorious to all who 
have been there and many Proofs they gave during | 
the last warr, when the Batteau men beat the Ene- | 
my after their Escorts were drove off &c. 

Now at Boston 3 or 400 heat 1200 & Really put 
them in Confusion Several Times & had they been 
10 miles farther from Boston by all accounts they 
never would have got Back Will this be Called | 


Rebbellion with you & will they Pass a new Law to 
make it so we in this Country Call it Loyalty &| 
think we are defending the Dignity of the Crown, 
& we a the Liberties of the nation, thus the 


People in America differ from the Club in Rea- 
soning on this Important Subject it will not be in | 
America as*it has been in the East Indies, you 
will want at Least an army of Two or Three Hun- 
dred thousand men to Subdue America by the 
Sword Consider a free people fighting for Liberty 
in a Country that has every necessary for Life and 
for Warr within its Bowels we still hope an Ac- 
commodation this Keeps the Americans from 
making any Preparation except the military ma- 
novers Since this dispute I dare say we have had 
in the diffrent Parts of America by the best ac- 
count, about One Hundred and fifty Thousand 
Stand of Arms Strange as this may Seem I be- 
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lieve it Strictly true and as to Powder it is believed 
there is Enough in New England for Seven years. 

Thus circumstanced it is with God alone to turn 
the Hearts ot men or the Corporal feeling must 





Convince them of their Error I flatter myself we 
shall have peace & that wisdom will prevail & di- 
rect our Governours to Govern in the Hearts of 
America by Love— 


N York 19 June 1775 

Robert Liammilton Esqr Manchester— 

**** To say nothing of our Present troubles 
would be unfeeling Our Situation is truly alarm- 
ing & a Civil Warr Inevitable unless an alteration 
of measures with you & when once begun Ciod only 
knows when & how it will End—I most Sincerely 


[December, 


wish an Honourable Accommodation without Blood- 
shed— 


New York 5 July 1775 

John Stark [London] 

“* * * 

Ishall say Little of Politics as your Son will 
give you a State of our Condition the measures 
you are carrying on are Cruel Wicked & abomin- 
able every man in America will sooner dye than 
Submit to the Will of Parliament you may spend 
much money slay your Best friends & when you 
are done you can get neither Honour nor Profit. 
Loss & Ruin must Insue We may be drove into 
a Cordial Hatred ot an Englishman & to despise 
the name for Acts of Cruelty never fail to fix in 
the mind a Desire of Revenge. The army have in 
my opinion wantonly Burnt Charles Town Such 
Cruelty was never heard of against an Enemy, it 
is Said they Payed Dear for the Act every Subject 
that is Slain is a Loss to the nation & this Coun- 
try never will be dragooned into a Surrender of 
their Rights, as Englishmen this it is more than 
Probable will be the Last Letter you ever will Re- 
ceive from Your Assured friend & Serv’t. 


5 July 1775 

Robert Hammilton [Manchester] 

*“* * * 

I fear the Present measures carrying on will 
Seperate England & her Colonies, the Burning of 
Charles Town is Looked up as an act of Cruelty 
& Wantonness we hear every Day of Bloody 
Work the Scene of Warr is open the Americans 
Generally kill about double the number of the 
Regulars to what they Loose of their army. Eng- 
land will have to kill aud Destroy some Hundred 
Thousand Americans if she persists in making us 
Submit & in the End she wil: have no Submission. 
Hatred Ill will, & Rancour never Procured Sub- 
mission from a free People & I dare say it never 
will in this Country. Such an unnatural Warr 
never was entered into against any People a Warr 
where neither Honour nor advantage can be ac- 
quired, you may Loose your Trade, spend your 
‘Treasure destroy your armies, & Lay waste the 
Sea Ports of America to Satisfy a Cruel adminie- 
tration, you will have Public accts of the Conduct 
of the army and the various Engagements in all 
which the Americans have killed at Leaste double 
the numbers of Regulars to what they have Lost. 
Every man in this Country understands the use of 
Fire arms tho they do not furm in Bodies & are u1- 
der Little or no command they fight Wickedly, 
think what they will be when they come to 4 
well Diciplined, they have now Got able Generals 
& will begin to learn the art of Forming Regi- 
ments & to fight in order. 

God send administration may think Better of the 
matter or that you may baye Spirit enough in the 
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nation to maintain our Freedom from the Hands 
of Cruelty & oppression, I hate to mention mat- 
ters so extreamly disagreeable to my friends, when 
1 think we shall in a short time be the worst of 
Enemiyrs, by the cursed measures carrying on 
against us— 


N York 25 July 1775 
Aaron Orme & Son [Probably of London} 


Perhaps this may be the Last Remittance I shall 
ever make you a Civil Warr is now begun a Wan- 
ton Ruinious Warr. It is not choice in the Amcri- 
cans, they are hard Drove they have nothing Left 
but Slavery or Death the Latter is Preferable in 
their Esteem in Such an unnatural contest what 
can you expect the attempt to Subdue America 
by force will cost Englands best blood & Treasure 
& in the End she will fail; 1 dare freely Pro- 


nounce it is not to be dune Every man in Ameri- | 
ca will take up arms before he will tamely Submit, | 


& Such a Country never was conquered, Your 
Troops have made Two attempts in both actions 
they Suffered amazingly as you will see by the 


Public accts—in the Last the Regulars lost 76 
officers Killd & wounded & about 1200 Privates 
tho the action Lasted only 57 minutes—the Pro- 
vincials lad about 250 Killd Wounded & missing. 


the Regulars obtaind the Ground & drove the 
Provincials off but were not in a Condition to ful- 
low them Judge you how it will be when they 
Get Regularly Disciplind Green as they are 
they are an over match for your Troops Strange 
as this may appear to you it is a fact Every man 
in this Country is a Sportsman, they now use 


their Cock* Pieces & have not yet got Bayonets | 


fixd, yet under every disadvantage of Equipment 
they Slay the Kings ‘Troops amazingly— 

Where is Old English virtue where are her sons 
of Freedom that you should wantonly distroy your 
friends even your best friends, for no Sin but that of 
being free dutifull & Loyal Subjects & Refusing to 
become tame Slaves, is this the Love you bear us, 
is this the cord to bind a free People ; or are you 
tyered of your greatness & Weary of Commerce that 
you Should Labvur to Lose the Trade of America, 
to Lop off your Right arm in ‘lime of Neede & Lay 
= Selves Prostrate before a natural Enemy by 

estroying your best friends, and what can be 
got if you should Subdue us & lay waste this fine 
Country, we have no Riches for you to carry off, 
You must leave the Earth & Climate behind & 
whoever inhabits it will be free & if you have not 
Virtue Enough to change those arbitrary Rulers & 
give Peace to America England & the Constitution 
will totter from its Center we have nothing to 


Expect from your Rulers, if you will carry the| 


Barthen and Expence of a Civil Warr, we must 
Trust to God & our arms. 
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24 feby 1776. 

Amos Heyton [Probably of London | 

How Should a man bereaved of his Senses wright 
| or attend to Business. I Love your Country but 
I think she is descending from her Glory & that 
she will force this country into an Independance 
& unless the Almighty fights against America she 
can never be subdued— 

I would wish to dye out of Debt but I fear this 
will not be the case. As to the Note you sent me 
of Fredrick Desaguleous [ have it Still, he was not 
to be seen when I got it & very shortly after went 

to Boston where Col. Robinson was to endeavour 
| : : 

| to get the money—all communication was shortly 
|after rendered Difficult & cut off That I have 
never heard any thing more about it, your best 
way will be to apply to Boston, I am really 
ashamed of my neglect in not writing before 
which is owing to Distraction of the Times. Busi- 
|ness is at an End with us. You will please to 
pay the Ballance of my Acco. in your hands to 
Messrs. Low Griffin & Clay—I hear you have cut 
off all Intercourse with America & are to make 
| Prise of all American Property, if it be true 
Where is Justice—surely not with your Rulers— 
fairwell— 

New York 24 Feb’ 1776. 

Mess” Low Griffin & Clay [London] 

*“* * * 

It seems we are devoted to Destruction, this may 
|not be so easy as some may Imagine, nor do [ 
| think it Possible to do it by force, time will show 
| it as it seems you have Barbarity enough to Try it 
without ever Hearing America. It is well I will 
not write you on Politics Least you Judge mea 
mad American I hope never to be a Slave & I 
would Reather Dye than see my country so. * * * * 





Probably 1776] 

Mess" Low Griffin & Clay [of London] 

“ue * * 

I trust it will be in my Power to do you ample 
Justice if my Property is not destroy’d in this 
unnatural Contest we wish to be Good Dutifull and 
free subjects Such [ hope the Commissioners will 
make us, if not we must abide the consequence of 
a Ruinous Civil Warr. * * * * 

[Probably 1776] 
Messr’ Sargent Chambers & Co [Probably of Lon- 
don] 


Bills are not to be Got, you may easily Judge— 
Prodace not to be Sent—It is the Fate of the Times. 
|{ will do Justice If Possible tho Civil Warrs 
Tear our Country If you never Get paid it must be 
want of ability not Inclination to do Justice. I 
expect I have Some money in the Hands of Rob- 
| ert Ilamilton of Manchester I have ordered him to 
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pay you £300 Sterling as early as he can make 
it convenient if he is not in . 

I was in Hopes to have Sent you some Oyle But 
I fear our Vessells will be made Prize by act of 
Parliament if so 1 shall never admire the Justice 
of that Law. | trust America will remain Free 
against every attempt to enslave her, You know I 
Love my Country, & cannot but hope confusion 
may attend her Bovainn. 


N, York June 1779 
Messr* Sargent Chambers & Co [Probably of Lon- 
don] 


Long silence may in your opinion [have] Laid 
me in the dust, want of opportunity & the times 
— me where a correspondence was forbidden. 

now take up my pen to let you know I am still 
in the Land of the Living. This has been done 
Long since had I had it in my Power to Settle your 
accts. I have been within these Lines above 9 
months—No Law no money coming in for old debts 
what Property 1 took out of the city is among the 
Rebels—what | left is in a great measure destroy- 
ed. I have not Rec*. any Sum of my outstanding 
Debts since our Troubles began I would Like to 
give you my opinion on the Politicks of the day. 
But this may not be altogether safe—the Commis- 
sicners you ant depend were fully informed of the 
true State of this Country. 1 cannot think but 
this Rebellion may be easily subdued ; by nature 
mankind incline to Democratieal Government tho 
it never was found to answer, as the ambitious 
part of the community cannot be satisfyed. this 
Country was 7 Governd before these 
Troubles, a Similar Free Constitution would make 
it so again, and unless Great Wisdom is used in 
forming it the wound will not be Heald: Under 
such a Constitution the Americans would crush 
the Rebellion (in General they despise a French 
connection) & Revive the old Love & Fiiendship— 
under such a Government in which the Amerieans 
would gladly, assist to Reare, the Persecuting ob- 
stinate Rebels would Loose their Power & be taken 
off, the Honest tho deluded be reclaimed the Inno- 
cent and well affected would be safe, a wise discrim- 
ination to punish the Guilty & Spare the Innocent 
would bring more terror to the Rebels than any 
thing that has yet Happend, & I see no other 
Possible means to Revive our old affection, & Great 
Brittain must Govern this Country by the Good 
will of the Inhabitants, or it never can be worth 
her attention. the Liberal offers made by the 
Commissioners will never hold this Country, a Good 
Colony Constitution alone can do it, on the Form- 
ation of which depends the Fate uf Empire. 


[New York, June 1779] 
John Stark [Probably of London] 
Again Returnd to this City I take up my Pen 
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to Renew our former Friendship. I have been 
from among the Rebels upwards 10 months I have 
forbore to write my friends having nothing very 
agreeable to Communicate. Richardson & Nicho- 
las Roosevelt are still among" them & cannot get 
here without Loosing what Property they have 
amongst them, I was sent off by a law they made, 
or a Test oath, tho’ the Law dose not forbid Per- 
sons Refusing to take the oath, the Right of taking 
their Property, the Commissioners would not Per- 
mit it. I havedone no kind of Business sinee I 
Jeft you nor do I know I shall do any untill times 
wear a firmer aspect, If right mensures are pursued 
T have no doubt but there will Speedily be an end 

ut to the Rebellion, few very few Americans Rel- 
ish their French Connection, Their Rulers hate to 
Relinquish their Powers & the Bulk of the People 
have nothing to say being bound by Severe Penal 
Laws have no Power to Resist their oppressors, 
thus Stands the State of Matters in this Country 
at Present. * * * * 


New York 8th Sept" 1785 

William Smith Esqr. London, 
to the care of Rob Rashleigh Esquire 

No. 25 Garlick Hill. 
I spent some time Lately with your 
Old friend Gov' L. ue never mentioned your name 
tho I gave many openings ho said it was not 
against his conscience to declare Independance, tho 
he did not do it as they were not instructed by the 
State—he did not rejoice in the Change but Ac- 
quis'd in it,as there was no way of avoiding it, 
he readily acknowledged there was no way of 
Suport, but by a general 1etrench, & using the 
things that are absolutely neces’ Ribbons, Gauees 
Trim® Silks Feathers & ornaments not necessary 
to decorate the Ladies, nor Lace fine Cloths Cam- 
brick &c to the men commerce Not necessary— 
Riches an Evil, Pomp a Sin. Poverty Frugelity 
Industry & agriculture Virtues absolutely neces- 
eary, and must be in Practis ere we ean be Happy 
Our Happiness Approaches very fast, Many of our 
New Merchants & Shopkeepers set up since the 
Warr have faild we have nothing but Complaints 
of Bad times, in Philad* it is worse, yet Labour is 
very high and all articles of Produce very high, 
very small are our exports—there is no Ship Build- 
ing, but House Building im abundanee & House 
Rent remains high— Law in aBundance, the Tres- 
pass act is food for the are ae we say there 
is no mony Feasting and every other kind of Ex- 
travagance go on reconcile these things if you can. 
Gloomy Joys. 

Perhaps the Following Story may not have come 
to you from any of you friend Mr. Gvadsby an 
English Gentleman who arrive here since the Peace 
was Taxed £7— (Od by the Partial Law and as he 
hid not conceive himself Subject to the Law as he 
| was clearly not within the description of those were 
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to be Taxed he refused to pay, Alderman Wool, com- 
mitted him, Coll? William Livingston by a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, brought him before Judze Hubbard 
in this Business about 24 Gen" of Mr. Goadsbys 
Acquaintance attended him from Prison to his own 
House, 2 & 2 as if it had been a funeral, Our Rout 
from the Prison, Thro Chapple Street up Queen 
& Wall Street to my House in Smith Street, 
here some 5 or 6 Gen" gave 3 cheers—which caus- 
ed many people to enquire what was doing Coll* 
Livingston Mr Cox Goadsby & the Sherif & Jailor 
went from hence to the Judges, who Remanded Mr 
Goadsby to Prison—He paid the Tax to avoid fur- 
ther ‘rouble, we went to the Coffee House Drank 
a Large Boul of Punch, & Closed the Business. 
But to our Great Surprise the Assembly then Sit 
ing took Allarun, had Mr. Goadsby taken into 
Custody on a Charge of Treason & sowing Sedition 
&c. in Proof on a 3 days Tryaland calling for ev- 
ery person that was suposed to know anything 
about Mr Goadsby it was proven he had found 
Fault with the Insolvent Law had said a man had 
nothing to do but run in Debt, go to John S. Hub+ 
bard & get White Washed and Cheat his Credit- 
tors—in Talking of the Tax Law he had said they 
were all fools together—but whither he ment the 
Makers of the Law—or the Assessors & Tax gath- 
erers—or all that had any thing to do in the Busi- 
ness might be meant the witness could not say but 
suposed the Latter. Alderman Wool said Mr Goads- 
by had told him he did not wait on him in conse- 
qnence of the warrent but out of Complasance— 
a3 much as to eay he was not subject tothe Law 
he Mr Goadsby had said he would havo this Busi- 
ness advertised in all the News Papers in Europe 
—it did not appear he had been charged before 
te House by any Single Person, on Oath to Au- 
thorize tbe Proceedings—Mr Lawrence & Peter 
Yates appeacd as Prosecutors in the Business—to 
examin witnesses &c—in this part of the Busi- 
ness, the Gentlemen began to prove that Mr Goads- 
by might have Council ; Laws, Cases, the Consti- 
tution &c' ; &c' ; was poduce, when one of the Gen' 
said Mr Goadsby had not asked for Council nor did 
he know if he wanted any it would be time enough 
to prove those matters when he asked council the 
Question was then put to him & he said he would 
be glad to bnve Council and time, which wag 
granted Coil* Hamilton & Livingston were of Coun- 
cil, argued the Matter to very Little purpose Coll 
lf in opening the Business made use of these re- 
markable words—I was Lought to appear in Coun- 
cil on this Business,and would not consent, but 
on Mr Goadsby Assuring me there could be noth- 
ing proved against him, & had he known so much 
would have been Proved, he Certainly would not 
have consented—Lawrence & Yates criminated 
Goadsby from this declaration, which I think must 
have hurt the Coll’ as I was informed he said he 
would give L 100 Guin’—for an oppy to reply. 
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The House Resolved Mr Goadsby should ask Par- 
don pay Fees & be discharged—which he did Coll’ 
H took 10 Gui‘. for his Services—I am sure [ 
should think 10 copers more than they were worth 
—for had it not been for his Services I do not 
think bat Goadsby might have been freed. 

I was calld before the House to Evidence in the 
above Cause but was not examined, and have since 
been told by several Members had it not been for 
this affair something would be done for the Ban- 
ished &c', but now nothing would be expected even 
Me. himself told me this. 1 told him I did not 
care a Single Dam, for my own prrt they might do 
as they pleased, without further Grace on the 8 of 
Nov’. next the Law is as full against meas it is 
against you let time work even the Spirit of Lib- 
erty equal Liberty seems Dead—no daring advo~ 
cates now adays, we all Look fur and expect Hu- 
miliation which alone can make us thankfull for 
what we recoive, & Bless God it is not worse—Our 
Governor with whome I had a Long Confab, men- 
tioned the Evils of Oppressive Laws, he Justifys 
them from the necessity of the times ecems reather 
Surprised we had not more of them Says they will 
be done away as the Spirit of Resentment abate 
all will be right by & by—-not a word about you, 
he told me all the N. Englanders that settle in our 
bac Country becom Good Yorkers, admire our 
Constitution & Laws &c' Blessei times are ap- 
proaching—in short to me all things Point one.way 
trom Bad to worss— 

We have throughout the Country the Greatest 
croops of Wheate we have had for many Years ex- 
cept Long Isl". & parts of Jersey adjacent to this 
city—this is mostly destroyd by the Insect that 
appeard on Long Island for 4 years Past There is 
an amasing Quantity of timber come to this mar- 
ket, down the Hudson the Shore is full of Rafts 
from this city to Greenwhich the Best Oak Timber 
sells from 10d to ls—the Square foot—Masts & 
Sparrs bring no Price at all many Ships have La- 
den Oak Timber for foreign Ports & some Large 
Dutch Ships have Laden Masts & Sparrs—-our Ex- 

rts are very trifeling, the East India Voyage I 
Coltees has turned to but a Bad Acco‘. there has 
been much talk of trying again & subscriptions 
opened & several meetings on the Business but all 
have fallen through [ hear no more of it lt is said 
the American Agent at Ansterdam is Broke £ 
150.000 in Debt to the States for Loans Received 
in Holland, the Congress it is said have attach’d 
what Effects they could find here, yet some say it 
is all nothing & that every thing is very safe, to 
me it seems very strange we sbould keep on Bor- 
rowing in short our Politics are Incomprehensible 
to me there is not the Least sign of an Enquiry into 
money matters, the Business of speculation in our 
Different State Securities seem the only advanta- 
geous Business carry“ on at Present, there is so ma- 
ny concerned in this kind of traffic that no man who 
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will not engage in it can be Popular, Ruinovs as it 
may be to the community at Large none dare oppose 
those Staunch friends to their Country, such firm and 
Brave W higgs, they bave fair prospects in View and 
Bless themeelves in the Liberty they have obtaind. 
This day the Tryal of Denemer for the Estate 
of Delancey came on, Coll’. Hamilton, meant to 
prove a fraud in the Executtors sale, tho they 
fad paid the Legates what came to their hands, 
he said the Estate would have sold for much more. 
1 heard the Court agreed at first that this kind of 
Evidence might be Reced—But after the Atty 
Gen' spoke to the Subject & Brought many Law 
authorities, the court altered their opinion and 
Denemer was Defeated, thus this mighty affair is 
oome to a close, we hear no more what Congress 
are doing than if they were not in this world, tho 
they are siting every day the only Visible Sign of 


their being met is Chains drawn from the Corners 

of the Hall a Cross the street, to prevent the noise 

Passing to Interupt their Delibera- 
+ 


of Carriages 
tions, * * * 


[ New York] 19 Sept. 1785. 
William Smith Esq. 

* @* * Much Business has been done at our 
court, many very many actions on acct of Tress- 
asses &c. during the War—The claimants under 
us Burnt the Fencing of different enclos- 

ures on the church Ground, the Grand Jury In- 
dicted them and they were found guilty of a Ryot 
at this siting. Adjudged to 3 mos. Imprisonment 
& the Payment of a small fine, I do not think we 
shine at the Barr, there is much wrangling or dis 
patation Law authority miss Applyed—in short 
there is a want of Law knowledge & a Greater of 
that strength of Jadgment necessary to distinguish 
accurately—Yet we go on Decently & the Courts 
are held with much order, & a Proper respect is 
shown to the Courts of Justice. Necessity drives 
all orders to Industry, had it not been for the 
Peculating Genuses in Power, & had not our 
Laws compelld many to be rogues & opened wide 
the Doors of Litigation, 1 think by this time we 
should have mixed all Parties in one General 
Mass—but while Confiscations & a Grasping after 
such Property remains, there will be heart burn- 
ings & Iniquity—Congress Sit every day nothing 
transpires and they are as litte spoken of as if they 
sat in the Moon. Unless it be that they want 
Power & can do nothing for want of it—this Power 
is Revenu. not a Lisp of Accot.g for monies Re- 
ceived, they say 5 p Ct on all our Imports will 
enable them to do something, & make them a Re- 
epectable Body—thus our Hemisphere is Clearing 
off, Some People pretend to see a cloud in the 
East, that a very serious demand will be made, and 
that Equity must detcrmine what confiscations 
will be good—there is no apprehensions of any 
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disturbances amongst ourselves at Present nor is 
Vermont spoken of but as a State. 


[New York] Deer 20 1785. 

William Smith Esq‘ 

** * IT most Sincerely Congratulate you on 
your Apointment & wish it may prove as satix- 
factory to you and your family as it is Honourable, 
and that you may experience every felicity in 
= New Abode Necessary to Happiness in this 

/orld is my Sincere Prayer. What is the State 
of our Politics at present is not in my power to 
Divine, Congress is as Secret as the Grave all we 
hear from them is our Quoto of ‘Taxes, which are 
Geathered by force, in a Great Measure, espetially 
in New Jersey. Our Assembly are call’d the 6 of 
next month it will be an Important Session Con- 
fiscations are nearly all disposed of. Little I expect 
will be said on that head, now we may expect 
moderation as the View of Gain is removed— 
Warm debates and Strong Inventions will make 
their appearance to increase the value of Certtti- 
cates, as the Knowing Polititians have forined 
Companies & have made Large Purchases their 
Handsare on the Budget and by so powertull an 
Incentive as Gain, they will use every exertion to 

rove the Publick are bound to pay them 20s or 
303 for what cost them 4s or5s You know the 
men and none dare yet oppose, measures are still 
Justifyed by them that have Ruined our Country, 
better times are still promised, more Power tu 
Congress is to increase our commerce, how is to be 
found out by their Superior wisdom ; he is deemed 
unfriendly to bis Country who fears any future 
Evils, tho none discry future Good. Paper money 
will be strongly urged in the next Assembly. It 
will Look Like former Paper and bring more 
Ruin. Something I take it will be said on the 
Treaty, the Indians not being well satisyed as to 
your intendiug to give up the Back Forts & pos- 
sessions agreeable to Treaty. I long to see those 
clouds removed and a firm Love peace & a good 
understanding between the T'wo Countries | trust 
it is their Interest and I wish they could view it 
in that Light—1 do no business as yet drive on 
with the Stream endeavour to prevent future 
Losses by Paper payments it is expected this As- 
sembly will eed some of those Laws. I collect 
nothing worth naming. 

I hear apples are very Scarce with you, they 
are very much so with us. 1 herewith send you 
3 Barrells they are Sorted, Some Pippens, Crook 
Apples, & Coss Apples, they are the Best I have 
seen, & all I could pick fit to send you out of 5 
Barrells is the Reason of their Being Sorted. I 
wish they were better 1 hope you will get them as 
Sound as they are and accept. the Will for the 
Deed that you may enjoy Health in enting them 
with your friends is the Ardent Prayer of 

Your assured friend & most Hble servt. 
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[New York] 9 April 1786. 

Mess" Sargent Chambers & Co. Merch* London 

* * * Tdare not write on Politics Our Country 
is mightily Fallen! fallen from oppulence to Dis- 
tress from Virtue to Vice & speculation, from Fru- 
gallity to Pomp g- Parade Generals Colonels &c. 
maintain the Show Debtors Browbeat Credittors no 
Debtor fears his credittor & almost every Credit- 
tor fears his Debtor Laws are made to favour 
these changes in short every thing looks the wrong 
way. from this Picture Judge our situation. | will 
say no more than as the Lawyers say half the 
Country are under Bonds & tho other balf under 
Sureties, & Executions do not bring the Needfull I 
was in hopes times would mend but it Thickens in 
in the Clear. 


[New York] 5 Aug 1786. 
Mess” Sargent Chambers & Co. [London] 


*** * thus I have been persecuted on Both 
Sides, The British destroyed my Property to a 
very considerable amount they Occupyed one of 
my Houses in Broadway for which the command- 
ant ordered: me payment but I could never get the 
money—Another at the North River they Occu- 
pyed the Whole Warr for which I could get no 
Satisfaction nor can [ see how I am to make a 
Claim on Governm' for Losses Nor do [I wish it 
yet | think they ought to pay for my Houses which 
claims I have constantly made If an attachment to 
the British Government deserves a reward | think 
I stand foremost with my countrymen should you 
Judge anything might be got on these Papers | will 
send them to you if not it is not worth troubling 
you. 


[New York] 14 June 1788. 
Merr™ Sargent Chambers & C*. [London] 


*** * Tt is necdless to Enter a Catilogue of 
Grievances but when I consider Gongress have 
Struck off 400 million of Dollars introduced them 
in Circulation & Sunk the whole by a Resolve, 
which was so much taken out of the Circulating 
Property, and this was principally Scattered thro 
the Country by the Dry Good Merchants who were 
the only People who extended Credit [am rather 
surprised everyone of them are not Bankrupt, you 
no doubt feel & Bear a proportion of this .& 
had [ not been Declining Business when the 
Troubles began & not much in Debt Judge what 
must have been the consequence—every shilling of 
Floating Property went Debts not to be recovered 
& Landed Property will not command Cash.—I 
am so far Happy as to assure you you shall be paid 
in Time & I hope the Period is not far Distant, 
you have been kind enough not to distress me by 

mportuning Letters, & 1 trust there will be* no 
necd for them. * * * * 
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LETTER OF HON. EPAPHRODITUS CHAM. 
PION, 1814. 


I send, from my collection of autographs, the 
following letter addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Timo. Green, 
Rasthaddam, Conn.,’’ and franked “ E. Cham- 
pion :”’ 

Wasutxeton Sept. 22™. 1814. 

M’ Tiw? Green Srr— 

larrived in N York on Tuesday night 10— 
O’clock and left it next day at 4—afternoon—I 
went with M’ Griffin and paid up the bills but had. 
not time to get the bonds—M" Griffin was to get 
them & forward to me which he has done I rec*. 
them to-day | enclose them to you together with 
receipts for the morey paid— 

The destruction of the public property here was 
more complete and appears more melancholy than 
I bad any idea of—The house of representatives 
instead of each one having a mahogany desk a 
|large arm‘d chair stuff throughout seat back & 
arms and plenty of elbow room—are now coop’d 
up on small wood bottom’d chairs a little more 
than half as big as ones bottom with a pine board 
along in front exactly 13} inches wide to write on 
and right and left each member has just about as 
much room as you allow on deck to a horse for 
the West indies with nothing to prevent the ene- 
my's frigates from sailing up any fair wind and 
throwing their shot through the hall where we sit— 

Nothing of consequence yet done nor can [ 
make any guess relative to paper money-—Your 
friend Erapuropitus CHamPion. 


The Hon. Epaphroditus Champion was a mem- 
ber of Congress from Connecticut from 1807 to 
1817. In the Revolutionary waz, he drove from 
the farm of his father the cattle which first 
reached Warhington at Valley Forge. He was 
called ** General,’’ in later life; but this was 
7 a militia title. He died at Kast Haddem, 
November twenty-second, 1835, aged seventy-eight. 

D. Wituams Parrerson. 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 





NOTICES OF THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
VATIEMARE, FOUNDER OF THE SYSTEM 
OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

By unis son, M. Hiprotyre Varremare. 

Translated from the French by Salomon Alofsen. 


Alexander Vattemare—issued from a Norman 
family of which the head, Jean de Vattemare, 
Seigneur de Vasoecy, has been ennobied by Louis 
Xi—was born in Paris on the eighth of Novem- 
ber 1796, and died in the same city on the seventh 
of April 1864. After a much checkered child- 
hood, he found hi.oself at the age of seventeen 
attached as a house-surgeon to the hospital of Pity, 
under the auspices of Dr. Alibert. In 1814, he 
was ordered to reconduct to Prussia three handred 
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convalescent prisoners,t sent back to their own 
country after the fall of the Empire. He acquit- 
ted himself of this mission with 60 much zeal, 
that, on his arrival at Berlin, he was rewarded 
with the decoration of the order of the lron Cross, 
for the particularly delicate cares and attentions 
which he had had for his sick. 

During the reign of the Hundred Days, the 

Prussian Government proposed to him that he 
should take service as a surgeon in the Prussian 
army; but upon his refusal to do so, he was re- 
tained as a prisoner of war. Being in a foreign 
jand and without resources, he then bethought 
himeelf of putting to profitable use the remarkable 
gift of vocal illusion which nature had bestowed 
upon him, and which thus far had never served 
him but for his own amusement. A fortuitous 
circumstance hastened this resolution. ‘here was 
in Berlin a French emigrant family ruined by the 
Revolution, struggling with misery and want. 
To these unfortunate countrymen of his, the young 
Alexander devoted the fruits ot his first represen- 
tations; and, as he had no family of his own, he 
immediately adopted them and for always as if 
they were hisown kindred. From that period bis 
dramatic career was an uninterrupted succession 
of triumphs, and tie name of Alexander became 
extensively known to the generation preceding our 
own. 
’ Unfortunately for him and for his family, to 
whom he should have left a splendid inheritance, 
the artist was nothing but the envelope, the chrys- 
alis (if we thus could express ourselves) of the 
bibliophile and philanthropist. However, the shell 
was not broken before Alexander, fair and honest 
in all things, had reapectably secured the position 
of those who were his own, and it was then that 
Vattemare appeared. Is this second incarnation 
preferable to the first? This is a question which 
cannot be solved until mankind shall have them- 
selves decided which they like better, to be instruct- 
ed or to be amused. From that moment the Ar- 
tist was dead, and so truly dead that those who 
had formerly known ot applauded him could 
hardly believe in this sudden metempsychosis. It 
is to be added that Vattemare lost nothing in their 
estimation. 

During the first days of this novel and very dif- 
ficult career, the artist did not entirely forsake the 
savant, for it was the artist who appointed him- 
self the petitioner and taking Vattemare by the 
hand, he rapped with his magic wand at the door 
ot heads of Bureaux, of Ministers, of Kings and 
Emperors, and the entrance opened wide. Alex- 
ander threw himself into the shade, but the intro- 
duction of the savant was an accomplished fact. 
Vattemare was listened to, first fur politeness’ 
sake, then with interest, afterwards with pleasure, 


tPrisoners of War,—S. A. 
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and although they strove against it, approbation 
had to follow as soon as the maenbels and the 
usefulness of the object were gradually developed. 
‘Tbe barrier once broken, the theories considered 
at first as purely utopian, were accepted as per- 
fectly practicable. 

Thus the system of International Exchange came 
into existence. How it threw out vigorous shoots 
and produced happy results, that was owing to the 
energy, the courage and perseverance which form- 
ed the basis of Mr. Vattemare’s character. raw- 
ing only upon his own resources, sacrificing in the 
pursuit of this undertaking the fortune so honor- 
ably and laboriously acquired, he wandered over 
the world sowing everywhere the fertile seed and 
instillmg in every mind the robust conviction 
which animated his own soul. 

To exchange the duplicates on hand in public 
and private libraries, and 80 enrich ourselves by 
our own gifts; such is the primitive idea,—the 
starting point of the system. By degrees, as fast 
as he could sift his thoughts, Mr. Vattemare gave 
it all the development of which it was susceptible. 

His first voyages on the continent of Europe had 
satisfied him that his theories could easily be ma- 
terialized. He had everywhere laid the founda- 
tions of pacific relations destined to bring the na- 
tions together on neutral ground, where all could 
give each other the hand in spite of politics. He 
then thought of introducing the New World into 
this confederation of Intellects. Apostle of Pupu- 
larization in the largest acceptance of the word, 
he left his native land, leaving behind him, with- 
out hesitation but nct without regret, all that 
habitually attaches and retains a man to his home 
and fireside. His voluntary mission to the United 
States was a long ovation. The Congress of the 
Union, State Leyislatures, learned societies, citi- 
zens of cities and residents of the country, all re- 
ceived the promoter of a grand, liberal and hu- 
manizing idea with that kind of enthusiasm which 
one finds nowhere else but among a new people. 

It would be impossible here to relate all the 
kindnesses and fellow-feelings which smoothed 
Mr. Vattemare’s path in America, all the honors 
which were spontaneously rendered him. With- 
out proofs, this recital would seem rather too hy- 
perbolical. But these proofs are not wanting ; 
they are found among the acts of the great consti- 
tuted bodies of the United States ; among the bills 
of various Legislatures, from Maine to Louisania ; 
in the resolutions passed by popular assemblies ; 
in the unanimous votes of thanks of an entire 
people ; in short, in the three hundred thousand 
volumes exchanged between France and the United 


tMr. Vattemare, encouraged by Lafayette, Gen. Cass, Mr. 
Cambreling and others, embarked for the United States, Scpt. 2v, 
1839, to lay his plan of International Exchange before our pee- 
ple, and spent over two years here, Me visited this couutry 
} again in 1847.—Ep. 
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States, without speaking of the innumerable spec- 


imens of works of art and natural history. 

Truly we may say the United States were re- 
vealed to the world by Mr. Vattemare. Before his 
successful voyages, it was of course well known 
that on the other side of the Atlantic lived a peo- 
ple, —— active, liberal in the best accept- 
ance of the word, marching with a deliberate and 
firm step towards progress ; but as to what that 
people could or had already produced in the matter 
of sciences and arts, the world at large was igno- 
rant of or nearly so. On this double and very 
interesting point of view, Mr. Vattemare has en- 
lightened the whole world. 

Nobody is a prophet in his own land! If ever 
any man has been able to apply to himself this 
discouraging apophthegm, it 18, without contra- 
diction, Mr. Vattemare. During thirty-two years, 
he remained at the breaeh, asking France to adopt 
officially his idea; but always without success. 
Certainly, the eulogies and the official concur- 
rences of the ministerial departments, even hono- 
rific distinctions, have not been withheld ; but the 
moral force aud consequently the perpetuity which 
an Official recognition alone could give to the sys- 
tem, has been utterly wanting. In this case, as 
in many others, France has let herself be dis- 
tanced by the United States. 

Exhausted by labors of every kind and by super- 
human efforts, Mr. Vattemare died when he had 
only reached the last limits of mature age. A 

inful illness, the result of great fatigues, which 
he had obstinately braved, overmastered his in- 


domitable energy ; o> intellect has been pre- 
maturely extinguished. 

It was in vain that, after the death of the 
founder of the system of International Exchange, 


his eldest svn, Mr. Hippolyte Vattemare, for 
eighteen years his father’s co-laborer, asked from 
the government and from learned societies to re- 
same, and to proceed in, the work so happily and 
energetically undertaken. Nobody understood the 
case, or rather, no one would understand it. Mr. 
Vattemare found everywhere the doors closed to 
him, and he has seen, not without deep regret, a 
work falling to the ground, which, from filial re- 
spect, he would like to have seen permanently es- 
tablished. Nevertheless, let us hope that this 
work may not fall into oblivion: and that preju- 
dice be not permitted to prevent that the magnifi- 
cent results, realized by a man abandoned and left 
to his own wits, without official character and 
without fortune, shall obtain a collective form. 

As ordinarily happens to inventors, Mr. Vatte- 
mare did not enjoy the fruit of what he had cre- 
ated. But, whether sooner or later the system of 
International Exchange shall place itself on a solid 
basis, the name of its founder shall forever remain 
attached to the same. 

Paris, December, 1869. 


Mr. Alofsen of Jersey City, N.J., who contrib- 
uted some of the most valuable articles to the 
Hisrorica, Magazine while it was under my 
charge, being willing to furnish an article for my 
number, but in doubt as to a subject, I suggested 
that a memoir of Mr. Vattemare, such as I sup- 
posed he could readily compile from materials ac- 
cessible in Paris, where Mr. Alofsen then was, 
would interest the readers of the Magazine. I 
wrote to him that this would answer a double 
purpose, for, besides helping me, it would furnish 
information which Mr. Trask, the historiographer 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
of which Mr. Vattemare was a corresponding 
member, had felt the want of in preparing a 
sketch for the society. Mr. Alofsen found more 
difficulty than I supposed he would in obtaining 
materials: but he was fortunate enongh to hear 
of a son of Mr. Vattemare, who, at his request, 
prepared the preceding biographical sketch to be 
preserved in the archives of the above society. In 
the letter which accompanied the sketch and 
translation, Mr. Alofsen wrote to me: 


‘‘In publishing this short biography of Mr. 
‘* Alexander Vattemare, we ought not to lose sight 
‘* of the fact that it is Mr. Hippolyte Vattemare, 
‘* his eldest son and co-laborer in the work, who is 
‘* the author of the same. The idea of Interna- 
‘* tional Exchange was grand, and originated with 
‘* Alexander Vattemare. He became the founder 
‘of the system, and as such is entitled to our 
‘¢praise and admiration; but experience has 
‘*shown us that he was not a systematic man, 
** consequently not fully competent to give effect 
‘* to his own work or carry his plan to perfection. 
** After the system had been a i years in work- 
‘* ing order, what results did we in America see 
‘of it? To assume a fact ; the first volume of an 
‘* European work under publication was sent to 
‘* some one of our institutions, but when the sec- 
‘ond volume of the same work made its appear- 
‘* ance, it was sent to another one, Mr. Vattemare 
‘* having in the intermedium totally forgotten to 
** which society he had previously sent the first 
‘+ part of the work. There have been such occur- 
** rences; even one in which the illustrations of a 
** certain work reached New Jersey, whilst the 
‘* volume of explanations in all probability was sent 
‘¢ elsewhere. This was a publication of the Dutch 
‘* government, and related to an important event 
‘*in the history of the Netherlands, and would 
‘shave been more appropriately placed on the 
‘shelves of the New York Historical Society than 
‘*in the collection of that of New Jersey. Tee 
‘* tion this to sbuw that there was a want of judg- 
‘ment and lack of system. If we in America 
‘* experienced such errors, others in Europe must 
** have had the same experience ; and can we then 
‘* be surprised at the want of interest, of which 
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‘« Mr. Hippolyte Vattemare so bitterly complains ? 
** It is evident that the neglect shown by the French 
** government towards the father, was a sad disap- 
** pointment to him, and it is in compensation, 
‘+ perhaps, that the sun speaks of his father’s labor 
‘+ in such extravagantly glorifying terms. 

*¢1¢ was, [ think, abuut 1848-1850 that Mr. 
** Alexander Vattemare travelled in the United 
** States, endeavoring to interest the country in 
** his project. At that period * the world at large’ 
‘+ was already long and very well acquainted with 
‘+ the progress of the arts, sciences and literature 
*¢in the Union. The expression that ‘ Mr. Vatte- 
‘‘mare has revealed the United States to the 


** world,’ and similar ones, are therefore mere ex- | 


‘- aggerations. Also, when we read of ‘ the in- 
** numerable specimens of works of art and natu- 
‘+ ral history,’ we cannot help thinking also of the 
** innumerable specimens of absolute daubs and 
*¢ trash with which, through him, our learned s0- 
+» cieties have been presented. 

‘* Several years previvus to the above period, Mr. 
‘s Vattemare visited the United States us an artist 
‘¢of vocal illusion, but then I believe the idea of 
‘+ International Exchange had not yet occurred to 
‘him. At that time, if [ am not mistaken, he 
** exhibited fur an entrance fee, in Clinton Hail, 
*<gorner of Nassau and Beekman streets, New 
“York, a collection of prints niore curious, I 
“think, fur their antiquity than for their intrinsic 
“* merit. 

«A smart, energetic, indefatigable man, Mr. 
‘¢ Vattemare certainly was, but I cannot louk upon 
‘+ him so as to think that at his death at the age 
“« sixty-eight, ‘a great intellect had been prema 
‘* turely extinguished,’ as his son informs us. It 
‘is very probable that Mr. Vattemare made per- 


‘¢ sonal pecuniary sacrifices for his favorite scheme ; | 


** but did not the Congress of the United States 
‘or the governments at Washington, at Albany 
**and Boston, and some of our svcieties, vote him 
‘‘annual compensations to defray, in part, his 
‘+ disbursements ? 

‘*T am convinced from conversations with his 
‘* son and the language of the biography, and from 
‘‘ what I have heaid in socicty, that it was not 
«from pure love of literature and art that Mr. 
‘+ Vattemare undertook to be the intermediary of 
*¢ these International Exchanges. His evident plan 
“+ and object was to establish here in Paris a Gov- 
‘* ernmental Bureau for that purpose ; with himself 
** at the head of it, and with his son as his assist- 
‘+ ant and future successor. In this he failed. 

*» J made Mr. Vattemare’s personal acquaintance 
‘* when he applied for letters of introduction from 
‘* and to the presidents of railroad and steamboat 
+‘ companies and for free passes on such conveyan- 
«‘ces, These he received on almost every road and 
‘river in the Union; and 1am well assured that 
*+ in this respect he had little or no expense. 
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‘*[ will also add that before Mr. Vattemare 
‘* made his idea known in the United States, the 
** government at Washington was in the habit of 
‘* sending to the representatives of foreign powers 
‘* residing at Washington, two copies of all the 
** Congrersional documents and of all works of 
‘importance printed by the same. Frequently 
‘* additional copies of such works were sent to the 
‘* foreign legations, specially destined for public 
‘* libraries and scientific institutions in their re- 
‘‘spective countries. Some American authors 
‘* would occasionally do the same, and I believe 
‘* the Smithsonian Institution fowarded their pub- 
‘+ lications through the American consulates abroad. 
**I got copies of works published by the New 
** York Legislature, for the city of Amsterdam, and 
‘¢in return, that Library sent mea list of their 
‘¢ doubles on hand from which the State Library 
‘*at Albany selected several old scientific works in 
‘* learned languages. But this happened in the 
** latter years of Mr. Vattemare's ite, when the 
* exchanges through him began te languish, and 
** the interest in his system to diminish. 

‘* This exchange of public documents between 
‘* the respective powers of Europe and America 
‘‘ may perhaps have suggested to Mr. Vattemare 
‘* the idea of his plan of International Exchange, 
‘* go that, ia point of fact, he may only have given 
‘a wider scope to a system already in existence, 
** by courtesy, among various governments of civ- 
‘‘ilized nations. I, however, would prefer that 
‘* we should continue to consider him as the found- 
‘er of the system. His enthusiasm led him to 
‘‘ assume a task for which he was not fully quali- 
‘fied. It was gratuitously undertaken, and prov- 
‘ed to him to be a costly, annoying and ungrate- 
* ful labor ; and although the results have not an- 
‘* swered the general expectations, the idea was a 
‘* glorious one; and Mr. Vattemare deserves for 
‘‘ ever the well-merited thanks and esteem of all 
‘* who take an interest in the spread of knowledge 
** throughout the world.”’ 


It may interest the readers of the Magazine to 
know that Mr. Hippolyte Vattemare, the writer of 
the notices of his father’s life, is a literateur and 
contributor to various magazines. He is the au- 
thor of biographical notices of several prominent 
generals of our war, both Northern and Southern, 
which are printed in the Revue Contemporaine. 
A younger brother is one of the vicars of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris. 

The sketch of Alexander Vattemare, by Mr. 
Trask, before referred to, is printed in the Histor- 
ical and Genealogical Register, vol. xix, pp. 367-9. 
It contains many interesting particulars not given 
by his son nor by Mr. Alofsen, some of which 
were obtained from a public address delivered, in 
Boston, by Mr. Vattemare himself, and printed in 
one of the mammoth newspapers, then in vogue, 
the Buston Notion, May 8, 1841. Eprror. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. THOMAS 
ROBINSON, OF PETERSBURG, VA. 


By Cuarves Camppe.., Esquire,or WaRRENTON, VA. | 


The following biographical sketch of Dr. Rob- 
inson consists mainly of information derived from 
members of his family, and partly from my own 
long and familiar personal acquaintance with him. 

Thomas Robinson M. D. of Petersburg, Va. was 
born in Enniskillen. Ireland, Nuvember 12, 1770. 
He was graduated with distinction at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, about the year 1798.* While a 
student there be became intimately acquainted 
with Robert Emmet. Thomas Moore, the Poet. 
was also a college-mate, being in the class next be- 
low Robinson’s. These two had the mutual satis- 
faction of meeting again, in after years, at Nor- 
folk, Va. Robinson being a member of the Asso- 
ciation of United Irishmen, became obnoxious to 
the British Government and was forced to leave 
Ireland. He came over in company with Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, another refugee,t and they 
landed from a leaky ship, at Philadelphia. The 
two lived together, for some time after their arrival, 
in a cottage, on the bank of the Christine, a branch 
of the Brandywine, not far from Wilmington, 
Delaware. Young Robinson in the first instance 
had to depend upon his pen for the means of sub- 
sistence. He afterwards removed to Virginia, 
where he took up his abude with the family of a 
Mr. W. Banks, a lawyer, in Halifax County. 
Thence he went to Pridesville, in Amelia County, 
in 1801, where he taught a school till 1803. 

About this time he repaired to Philadelphia, 
where he remained thirteen months, attending Dr. 
Benjamin Rush’s Lectures on the Institutes and 
Practiee of Medicine; also his prescriptions in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, during the winter of 1803—4. 
Dr. Robinson also attended the private practice of 
Dr. James Reynolds, an eminent physician, and, 
for some time during the summer of 1804, 
while the yellow fever prevailed in Philadelphia, 
had charge of the Lazaretto there, and gave great 
satisfaction by his successful practice and humane 
conduct—as appears by the letter of the Board of 
Health and the certificate of Dr. Rush. 

Dr. Robinson, returning to Virginia, married 


*Copy of a diploma. [On parchment about 12 inches by 8.| 
Arms of the College, a Lion courant, harp and a building. 

“Ingenuo magnwque Spei Adolescenti Thome Robinson ; 
Propter insignes in artibus progressus. in Classe tertia, Examina- 
tione habita initio Termini Micheelis An. Dom. Milless; Spt; no- 
nagess reptimo: hanc Tesseram dederunt Pretpositus et Socii re i- 
ores Collegii Sacro Sancte & Individuw Trinitatis, jaxta Dublin 
Loco Preemii literarii, quod bis in anno eodem dari haud conces- 
ium est. Quod testor 

A Browne 
P. Prim* 


?Mr Rowan subsequently returned to Ireland, and having made 


his humble submission and pledged his fealty to the government, 
was pardoned. 
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Annie,* eldest daughter of William Murray, Es- 
quire, of Amelia County, who traced his lineage 
from the Murray. Duke of Athol. Mr. Murray, 
by his worth. urbanity and hospitality, acquired 
among his neighbors the sobriquet of ** The Duke.” 
Soon after his marriage, the Doctor took up his 
residence at Farmville, Prince Edward County, 
Va. not far from Bizarre, the seat of the mother 
of Jobn Randolph of Roanoke, who became a 
frequent visitor at his house, being a cousin of 
Mrs. Robinson. Mr. Randolph, in a letter dated 
at Bizarre, July 20, 1866, says: ‘* Dr. Robinson 
** has at last brought his lady home. We dined 
‘* with them to-day.’’ ‘The friendship now formed 
between the Doctor and Mr. Randolph was perma- 
nent. When subsequently the Doctor removed to 
Petersburg, Mr. Randolph, in his occasional visits 
to that town, made the Doctor’s house his stup- 
ping place. Ina letter dated at Georgetown D. 
C. Feb’y 8, 1808, Mr. Randolph says: ‘ Greet 
** the Dr in my name & tell him that [ was much 
‘* concerned to see by the papers that he had lost the 
‘+ locks of his fowling-piece, & shall be glad to hear 
‘* that be has found them.’’ And again : ** My best 
** regards also to Mrs. R. & tell her hope my little 
** friend, Will, is well, although ! am sorry to learn 
‘* T am likely to lose himas a neighbour.” Again, 
under date of March 18,1808: ** Remember me 
‘¢ affectionately to Sally & to Hodijah & Tom. 
‘‘ Murray. The Doctor & his charming wife I 
‘* hope have not forgotten me, although F tear my 
‘little friend has.”” * * ‘When you see D* 
‘*Robinson, you may consult him on any difficult 
‘+ passage in the classics.”’ 

About the year 1810, Dr. R. removed to Peters- 
burg and passed the remainder of his life there, in 
compliance with a promise made to Mrs. Murray, 
as a condition precedent to receiving her daughter's 
hand, that he would never take her beyond the 
limits of Virginia. He kept his promise faithfully, 
in spite of strong inducements held out to him to 
remove to Philadelphia, where he had acquired 
the friendship of the wealthy Stephen Girard, who 
offered to assist him if he would undertake to es- 
tablish himself there. Dr. Robinson did not take 
a degree at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
consequence of the requisite expense being greater 
than he could afford to incur. Dr. Rush, however, 
ina certificate dated Nov. 30, 1804,says: «From 
* D* Robinson’s talents, general knowledge & at- 
‘+ tainments in his — the public are justi- 
“ fied in expecting from him eminence & usefulness 
‘in the exercise of the different branches of 
“‘medicine.”” A diploma unsolicited, was subse- 

*She was descended from Pochahontas as follows: 1 John 
Rolfe married Pochahontas ; 2 Their only child, Thomas Rolie, 
md Jane Poyers ; 3 Their only child, Jane Rolfe, md Col. Rob- 
ert Bolling, 4 Their only child, John Boling, md Maty Kennon j 
5 Anne, a daughter of theirs, md James Murray; 6 William Vur- 


ray. son of James Murray & Anne his wifeymd Rebecca Boling; 
7 r daughter, Anne Murray, md Dt Bhowas Robinson. ; 
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uently conferred upon him by Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia. The eee of Materia Medica 
in that institution was also oflered him and de- 
clined. 


The learned and able Essay on Irish music 
ed to McCreery’s Irish Melodies, erroneously 
attributed to Burk, author of a History of Virginia, 
was written by Dr. Robinson. He contributed to 
a Northern Journal of Medical Science, a valuable 
article on ‘Ihe Circulation of the Blood.” He 
appears to have com an elaborate article on 
Arithmetic, which does not appear to have “ 
blished. He did not icipate in party poli- 
Tice, but on one clade, in behalf of the 
Virginia Agricultural Society, an Address, remon- 
strating against the U. S. restrictive tariff duties. 
It isa matter of regret that a man of such emi- 
nent genius and extensive learning, should have 
written 60 little. He appeared to be singularly 
devoid of ambition and indifferent to fame. 


Dr. Robinson practiced medicine for upwards of 


thirty years, in Petersburg, and his practice was | 


large and lucrative; but he was too liberal and 
had too much Irish generosity to accumulate much. 
Indeed, a considerable part of his practice was 
bestowed gratuitously upon the poor. In going 
his daily rounds, he was fond of prolonging his 
stay at houses where he found literary, apprecia- 
tive and congenial society. It added two his enjoy- 
ment if a dish of hot and fragrant tea was served 
up to him. His humor was ever ready, spontane- 
ous and exquisite—Irish humor, and he found ma- 
terial for it everywhere. He would relate, with 
the imperturbable gravity of a Turk, incidents the 
most extraordinary and incredible. For example, 
he once owned a cat, which he trained to hunt 
haree, like a dog, and she possessed this singular 
advantage, that she could pursue them up trees. 
He was once skating on a lake, several miles wide, 
in Ireland. Spreading his cloak for a sail, he was 
wafted, in a few minutes,across the lake, when 
the wind, suddenly shifting to the opposite pvint, 
he was, with equal rapidity, walted back to the 
spot from which he had started. When phrenolo- 

was much in vogue, the Doctor illustrated the 
truth of that science, so called, ly the following 
incident: He once had a bird, which was a ve 
fine singer ; he punctured it’s organ of music wit 
a needle, and the bird never sang any more. 

The Doctor once had a remarkable dream, which 
he repeated to some of his acquaintance, who 
deemed it comparable in interest to one of Scott’s 
novels. 

Dr. Robinson, like Sir Walter, was exceedingly 
fond of dogs and usually had two—the one a grey- 
hound, the other a terrier—by name Pepper. 
These two ‘accompanied him in his daily rides 
about Petersburg, and looked upon themeelves as 
chartered libertines, making themselves quite at 
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home in the houses which their master visited - 
He was, when he first came over to America, out 
on the Delaware river in an open boat with his 
friend, Hamilton Rowan. The Doctor diverted 
himeelf by tilting the boat over, first on the one 
side and then on the other ; Rowan, finding his re- 
monstrance fruitless, at length, in accordance with 
@ previous threat, upset the boat. The Doctor 
with a heavy overcoat and boots on, swam fur the 
shore, some half a mile distant. But just as he 
was about reaching the land, he recollected that 
his little white dog bad been left under the cap- 
sized boat. Without touching the land he im- 
mediately swam back to the boat and turned it up, 
when the little dog leaped upon his shoulder, and 
thus the two returned to the land. 


The Doctor once owned an eccentric dog, who 
for his amusement would in rainy weather, go 
about the streets, catching puppies and small dogs 
and sticking their noses down in the mud, and 
would leave them in this unpleasant posture, with 
their tails erect in the air. Peppér, his favorite 
terrier, was so sagacious as to justify Sir Walter 
Scott’s remark, that ‘*he could believe anything 
of a dog.’’ Pepper ever kept himself well in- 
formed as to the municipal regulations of the 
town, as will appear from the following circum- 
stance: During the summer, when the dog-law 
was in operation, Pepper was in the habit of going 
across the Appomattox river, by way of Pocha- 
hontas bridge, very early in the morning, and 
would remain without the limits of the corpora- 
tion during the day, returning home after dark, 
thus evading the bloody-minded dog-catchers, and 
would so continue to do until the dog-killing sea- 
son had elapsed, when he would resume his ordi- 
nary domestic habits. 


The following letter and extract from anoth- 
er were written to Dr. Robinson by Mr. Ran- 
dolph : 


Roanoke, june 2‘, 1813. 
Dear Doctor, 

Ihave neither time, nor spirits, 
to write, except upon one subject. my poor Sister 
(if alive) is now with you. whatever medical skill 
can do for her, I know she will have the benefit of. 
But I beseech you, my good friend, to write to me 
if it be but one line & let me know the real state 
of her case. I have seen the effects of your skill 
in prolonging human life & I may say I have felt 
it. Tell me what I have to hope in this case. my 
best love to Cousin Nancy [Mrs. Robinson] & your 
little ones. 

your friend, alway, 
John Randolph of Roanoke 
Dadley, who is with 


mine desires his love & duty 
to you both. 
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Roanoke, july 9. 1813 
Dear Doctor 

Your letter without date [post- 
marked June 20] did not reach me until Sunday 
last. I had heard from M™ R— of Bizarre, of 
your severe attack & be assured it gave me very 
reat concern. Take care of yourself & turn miser 
or a few years (1 am not at all afraid of the habit 
becoming fixed) & then you may abandon the 
drudgery of your profession. Tell Cousin Nancy, 
that I wish P could give her a sharp turned-up 
nose—a little red on the tip of it, & then I should 
have some hope of making her a skin-flint. But 
come what may, I indulge a hope of secing you 
both yet, before I die & of course before you die; 
your melancholly prognostications to the contrary 
notwithstanding. q am sure I have the best right 
to predict, for my liver isschirrhous & my whole 
digestive apparatus, gone. I tell you this in an- 
swer to your reproaches for my silence on this 
head. Like yourself I have not heard one syllable 
of my poor eister since she left Richmond. many 
thanks for your account of her case. It is not 
very different from mine, except that [ have better 

stamina. 
You ask after ‘*‘ my amusements’’ 
&e. I must answer you, in the language of our 
price current on some of the first necessaries & 
comforts of life ‘‘none.”? Dudley & I are here in 


the wilderness. you know what sort of a place it 


is, by dire experience. 
he expresses the strongest desire to see you, always 
speaking of you & M™ R— with the tenderest re- 
gard & respect.” 

As a physician, Dr. Robinson ranked high, and 
in a great city might have attained eminence and 
celebrity. He was gifted with an intellect of 
the first order, and his conversational powers were 
unrivalled. A thorough-bred classical scholar, an 
able mathematician, a great reader, he was conver- 
sant with the entire circle of polite literature. 
John Randolph, it is said, remarked of him, ‘ He 
‘‘is the only man I have ever encountered, that I 
“could not fathom.’ In person he was of a mas 
sive, Herculean frame, but finely proportioned and 
symmetrical. His head and face noble—of the 
antique classic kind; his forehead smooth and 
beautifully rounded—phrenologically perfect ; his 
eye luminous and restless. 

In his habits, he was temperate, domestic, s0- 
cial, hospitable, fond of dogs. tobacco, tea and 
music. In this last, the members of his family 
were very proficient. The Doctor was a most ex- 
pert swimmer. 

His house was for many years the hospitable and 
attractive resort of artists and literary and scien- 
tifle men, who enjoyed in his conversation 4 rare 
combination of humor, wit, fancy, metaphysical 
subtlety, eloquence and irresistible powers of rat- 
io¢ination. : 
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Dr. Robinson died in Petersburg, of paralysis, 
September 14,1846, aged 76. The funeral sermon 
was preached at St. Paul's (Episcopal) church, 
on the following day, by the Kev. Mr. Norton, 
and his body was interred in the burial ground of 
the Old Blandford Church, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people. 

Mra. Anne Robinson, the Doctor's wife, born at 
Grovebrook, Amelia Co., Va. Feb, 26, 1780, died 
in ne March 24, 1837, aged 57—a gentle, 
refined, lovely woman. Dr. Robinson left four 
children :—1 William Murray, 2 Robert Emmet 
M. D. (dec.*) 3 Powhatan, 4 Rebecca Matoaca. 
The daughter’s name is derived from Pochahontas. 


AFFAIRS IN THE WEST INDIAS, 1690. 
CommunicaTeD BY Wituiam B. Trask, Esquire. 


The following letter from Edwyn Stede, Lieutén- 
ant Governor of Barbadoes, was written to Jacob 
Leisler, Governor of New York, January sixth 
1689-90. It is copied from the Massachusetts 
Archives, Vol. 35, pp. 163, 164. This. communi- 
cation is in part relative to two fugitives from the 
island. The writer gives us also interesting state- 
ments as to the movements, at that period, of some 
of the more important islands, in their difficulties 
with the French. 

In 1685, when Richard Dutton, Esquire, was 
Governor of Barbadoes, he appointed this Mr. 
Stede, who was an Agent to the royal African 
company and had been his Secretary, to be his 
Deputy Governor in the Island. ‘ Hitherto the 
‘¢ Governors of Barbadoes had received their sala- 
‘* ries from England ulone, but Stede bad the ad- 
‘* dress, during the absence of Dutton, to prevail 
‘*upon the Assembly to make him a present of 
‘‘one thousand pounds. This suggestion they in- 
| ** cautiously adopted, and by adopting it establish- 
‘*ed a precedent which has continued,’* says Coke, 
in 1810, ‘+ to the present time.’? ‘+ Every new 
** Governor,’* he continues, ** now views, this pres- 
‘ent us a debt or obligation, which he has a right 
** to demand, and the custom has been too long 
‘established to be revoked.’* 

In 1673, an affidavit about the taking of New 
York was made by William Hayes, before Edwyn 
Stede.* 

Among the English Manuscripts in the office of 
the Secretary of State, Albany, N. Y., is a permit 
by Edwin Stede, Lieutenant Governor of Barba- 
does, dated April 23, 1690, to captain Eenry Beer, 
to sail from that Island to New Vork : 


Honored 8S". 





Barbadoes: vi*: January 1689. 
Your most obligeing Letter of y* ‘Three & ‘'wen- 


1 Hist. of the West Indies, by Thomas Coke, LL. D. London 
1810, vol 2, page 117. 


2 New York Colonial Manuscripts, iii. 213. 
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ticth of Novemb’: w® eeverall Papers & a bill of | 


Loading therein Inclosed for two Rebellious, 


bloody Irish Villaines Patrick Henly & Nicholas | 
| Your Governm', w® Is all that oportunity has 
| Offered to mee for to testifye my respects to you 
| by, though I shall gladly Lay hold of all good vc- 


welsh fugitives from this Island as well as from 
their duty & allegiance to their maj**. who went 
to their Maj"* Ennemies y* French & by Feighned 
Lycs & Stories animated them to Lye In waite w® 
their men of warr about this Island to Take South- 


ward & Inward bound Shipps Some of w they | 


tooke accordingly, these two Traytors being on 
board one French Man of Warr, who they in a 
Hostile & traiterous manner assisted w™ Force & 
armes to take their fellow Subjects belonging to 
the dominions of y* King & Queene of England ; 
these your Letters & papers touching that affaire 
w" a bill of Loading for these Fugative rebells I 
received by y* hands of Tho; Dapwell Master of 
the Constance, who Signed y° said bill of Loading 
for.the Fugitive rebells, but hath suffered y* said 
traitors to escape before hee came from y° coasts 
of New Yorke; who being gott to Pennsilvania 
writt mee a most Impudente Letter of their Inno- 
cencie appealed to mee for Justifying them un- 
der that p'tence & to send them certificates there- 
of, when on y* Contrary I must declare them fugi- 
tive Rebells & traitors to their King & Countrey, 
& for any thing yet appears to mee thcy have 


murthered the watermen they forced against their | 


wills to Carry them to Martinico, they never hav- 
ing been Since heard of, but by reportes that these 
bloody Irish yillaines catt their Throats; I know- 
ing noe Cause neither for their running away from 
this Island but their deadly mallice & Hatred to 
y: protestant religion & to their Sacred Ma“*. who 
God was pleased to Raise up to be a Protector & 
preserver of his pure & protestent religion & to 
Save us from popery, arbitrary power & een 
1 also have reeeived by M*. Gerratt your dupli- 
cates touching these rebells & Your apprehension 
of their being Escaped w™ your orders to Secure 
them & y* Muster Dapwell for his soe Long trifling 
& Lingering on your Coastes after he had your dis- 

tches by all w* you have largely Testifyed your 
Feale to their Ma*“* Service & your affectionate 
Kindness to y° Honn”™. Interest & well fare of this 
Island; all w* I have Comunicated to their Ma‘ 
Councell here who Joyne w™ mee in y° returne of 
our most hearty thancks to you for this Your So 
greut testimony of Respects & Kindness to this 

vernmen‘’. w” is also a reall Service to their 
Bia. & L assure you both Iand y* Councell will 
be glad of an r pointy | to returne our grateful 
acknowledgem* to you for it, as well in your _pri- 
vate as Publick Capacity it being xs you very well 
observe an Indispencible necessity for the govern- 
o's of y* american Collonies to.assist one anothes 
to y* outmost of our power against the comon En- 
emys y* papists & trench w* I have done to y° ut- 
most of my Power & shall Continue to do w™ out 
Hesitation to the utmost of my abilities; having 
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also Testified my respects to you by y® Kind recep- 
tion & Civill Treatm' of all that have Come bith- 
er from New Yorke, and have been friends to 


asions to Enlarge them to you & all that are true 
(t faithfull to their Maj** & the true Protestant 
Religion. And In testimony thereof I have not 
ouly Sent aids from this to their Ma“ Leeward 
Islands for their defence ag" y* French, when they 
S'. Kitts [sic] by w™ ye rest have been preserved from 
the French, but thereby also Enabled & Encour- 
aged them to make attempts on y° French Islands 
w* they have Taken & destroyed w® little or noe 


| Loss on our Side, who have weakned the ennemye 


thereby & gott great booties from them, that is to 


| Say Mary galland, Bartholomew and St Martines, 


w" are taken & utterly destroyed, so that they will 


| never be worth the resettleing, the Booty that fell 


into y° hand of the English at Mary galland is 
Estimated at about Fifeteen thousand pounds be- 
sides a great deale was burnte & destroyed that 
they could not well carry of, the other two Islands 
were farr Short of y° first in y° valew of y* Plun- 
der w* Yett afforded so much as to encourage y° 
officers & Souldiers to that degree that they now 
Resolve to attack S'. Xtophers & hope will be mas- 
ters of it without loss of many menn or much 
time being assured y° French are very weake there 
in men & wanting in provisions & all necessaryes 
of warr nor Is Martinico in a much better Condi- 
tion, neither that nor Gaurdaloop being able to 
assist St ae in any respect & they are y° 
onely two Islands of noate in these parts now por- 
sessed by y* french besides that of S‘. Kitts, & I 
am in hourly Expectations & hopes to receive an 
ace". that Mons". Ducass w® his man of warr of 
forty odd gunns y‘ onely usefull Ship y* french have 
in these parts is taken, being advised our Small 
fleete was in chase & gott in Sight of him, So that 
nothing but his nimble Sayling & Night can Save 
him the vessells in chase of him Sailing Also very 
well one of w* carries fifety odd Gunns & Sailes 
very well, having five hnndred Men on board w* 
two other Shipps & two good sloopes so that [ 
hope mons’ will hardly See w* will much 
weaken & discourage them by Sea & Land & as 
much Strengthen & Incou us. Wee are Still 
w* out certainty of Affairs In Europe anne had 
no Ships from England Since y* middle of De- 
cem™. & they were so long detained in y* west 
Countrey that our Letters were of a very old date, 
but by the acc“ they brought wee have reason to 
hope d& believe all things go well In england to y* 
full content & oe of their x ty om 
Lo rotestant Subjects, hoping also before 
the slaod ts Subdued hives ht tory obedience 
& Subjection of their Ma“ the King & Queene of 
England, w® will be of great benefitt & Safety to 
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their Ma“ & all their dominions & leave them 
wholly at Liberty to pursue y* Treacherous Tyrant 
French who will 1 hope be sve hard be sett this 

eare on all sides as to reduce him both by Sea & 
and & give y* Englis . oportunity to Land upon 
him & make a great Conquest of his Country ac- 
ording to a Prophesie [ have Seen that King Wil- 
liam Should doe & now is y* time as it Seemes to 


mee for y* english Collonies in y* northern parts of 


america that Lye neere y° french to unite tugether 
& raise Forces & Subdue both y* French & Indians 
in Canada & parts adjacent, they being but weake 
in those Places befure aide Can be sent them from 
France or thut, y° Dutch Come to take them who 
in time to Come may prove worse neighbors to y° 
English then the French Can be; St what I have 
to add is my very hearty & affectionate Service to 
You & to Assure you that [ am w" all respect 
Honno™: S*. 
Your Most Oblidged & Most humble Servant 
(Signed) Edwyn Stede. 
Was directed 
To y* Right Hono” Coll’. Jacob 
Leisler Governo’. and Comand'; in Chiefe of their 
Ma‘ City & Province of New Yorke &e. 
By Cap‘. Elbridge Tuese Present. 
Q. D. G. 





NEW YORK IN 1776. 


On the second of May, 1855, Dean Dudley. 
Exquire, of Boston, read a paper befure the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, in which 
he gave extracts from the diary of Dr. Isaac 
Bangs, who served in the Revolutionary army. 
‘bis paper was printed in instalments, in the Bos- 
ton Daily Bee for February, 1856. From ita 
few extracts are here made, giving interesting 
facts concerning New York while occupied by the 
American army in 1776. 

Isaac me was the son of Benjamin and De- 
sire (Dillingham) Bangs, and was born at Har- 
wich, now Brewster, in 1752. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1771, and studied medivine. 
When the Revolutionary war broke out, he enter- 
ed the army asa lieutenant. In 1776 he march- 
ed with the New England troops to New York, 
and afterwards to Virginia, where he died unmar- 
ried, September twelfth, 1780, at the age of twen- 
ty seven years : 

[April] 19, I spent most of the day m viewing 
the city, which is more extensive than I imagined. 
It is nearly as populous as the town of Boston. 
The public edifices are more numerous, yet not in 
general so magnificent as those of Boston. 

New York is between two rivers. In the town 
we found every street leading from the water al- 
most stopped with the breastworks built by Gen- 
eral Lee, on his arrival in this town, to prevent 
the enemy from landing to set fire to the town. 
Hist. Mac. Vou. IV. 20. 
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On the southwest part of the town, which isa 
point between the two rivers, is a very strong and 
costly fort, built by the King’s troops many years 
since, fur the protection of the city. Outside of 
the fort, at the edge of the water, was a battery 
erected at a vast expense to the King, of hewn 
stone, being about ten feet high, and having the 
inside filled up to form an inclined plane, sloping 
inwardly down to a wall one foot and a half high. 
Over this the cannon were to play. But as so 
low a wall would not be a sufficient cover for the 
men, our people were busily employed in making 
a turf-wall upon the stone-wall, and when we ar- 
rived bad almost finished as complete a battery us 
ever I saw, 

Several other fortifications were erected in this 
town, which made it tolerably strong and safe 
against any attacks of the enemy. From the 
above mentioned fort, a spacious street running 

east-north-east in a straight line, reached with- 
out the town about one mile. In this, near the 
fort, is the equestrian statute of King George the 
Third. The design was an imitation of one of the 
Roman emperors on horse-back. The man, George, 
is represented about one third larger than a natur- 
al man, and the horse is larger than lite in the 
same proportion. Both are neatly constructed of 
lead, and gilded, heing raised on a pedestal of 
white marble about fifteen feet high. ‘The whole 
is surrounded by a finely designed iron fence, 
about ten feet bigh, the enclosure being oval and 
containing one fourth of an acre of green. 

20th. I visited the Water-works that are being 
made to convey water through the city, as that 
from the walls is very bad and cnwholesome ; 80 
that the inhabitants prefer to buy water, for mak- 
ing coflee, out ot carts employed in carrying it 
around the city. These works were begun about 
@ year ago, at the city’s expense, to defray which 
they issued bills of credit, that are current as 
other money, A Dutchman undertook the work, 
and has already performed the most difficult part 
of it, though not with that success which was ex- 
pected by the citizens, as they say. But he says 
he has done as well as he promised. The work 
already accomplished is to convey water from the 
side of a hill, nigh a pond, to the top of the hill, 
from which, being hizber than any part of the 
city, the water is to be conveyed about in pipes. 
The well is 40 feet in diameter and 30 feet down 
tu the surface of the water. In this well is an 
engine which forces the water almost to the top, 
and from thence through a wooden tube up to the 
top of the hill, which is a distance of about five 
rods, At the top of the hill is a pond covering 
one quarter of an acre, and being from 8 to 
11 feet deep. Thus far I could easily comprehend 
the yest of the works ; but now the mystery 
was, how the machine in the well was first actuat- 
ed and kept in motion. ‘This (as 1 at length dis- 
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covered, with surprise,) was done by the power of 
boiling water. 1 found that, by means of a large 
copper boiler, the steam or vapor of the water is 
conveyed from thence into a strong copper tube of 
18 inches diameter and 10 feet long, which stands 
in a perpendicular position. The lower part or 
end of this tube is light, but the upper end has in 
ita moveable stepper which may move upwards 
or downwards with as much ease as possible, and 
at the sume time keep the air without from enter- 
ing into the tube. In order to keep it tight, 
another part of the works constantly supplies the 
top of the tube, above the stopper, with a small 
jet of water. The steam of the hot water (as | 
take it) entering into the tube, rarifies the air 
therein to a great degree, when the stopper is let 
louse and flies upward with rapidity to the upper 
end of the tube, and immediately is thrown back 
by the pressure of the air from without. When 
it gete to the bottom, it is again driven upwards 
by the same cause as before, and repelled down- 
ward in like manner by the air, causing a constant 
motion. To this stopper a stout lever is fastened 
in the middle upon an axis. This lever is moved 
up and down by the stopper in the tube, and thus 
works the engine in the well, forcing the water 
up to the top of the hill. 


2lst (Sunday), * * * In the afternoon, being 


desirous to attend public worship, I went into a 


smal] meeting house, but could not in a long time 
understand a word the priest said. It proved to 
be a Dutch church. * * * 

April 26. I mounted guard with Capt. Crooper, 
at Harrison's Brewery. Here is a beautiful circu- 
lar fort, built wholly at the expense and by the 
labor of a company of Grenadiers belonging to the 
city, fur which they received the General’s thanks 
publicly expressed. 

28th (Sunday). In the forenoon I attended 
public worship at the Congregational meeting; 
was very much disappointed with the preaching. 
The parson had invited a chaplain of the army to 
do his work for him, who perfurmed it miserably. 
Being tired of such nonsense as I heard in the 
forenoon, | tried the Church of England in the 
afternoon. But the satisiaction I received from 
the substance of an excellent sermon was greatly 
abated by the pedantic behaviour of the priest, 
the irreverent conduct of the people and the fool- 
ish parade of ceremonies. 1am determined next 


1In giving an account of an expedition to the Jerseys, June 
2ist, “to cut cedar logs, &c., to build Fire Rafts,” he mentions 
a visit t» Mr. Schuyler, the owner of the cedar swamp in which 
they worked, “An old man,” he writes, “accompa. ied us as pi- 
* lot, and in our way he showed us the copper mines belonging 
“to Mr. Schuyler. Nothing has been done in these mines for 
*- four years, the engine for throwing off the water having been 
“burst. It cost about £3,000 sterling, and would cast out of 
“ the earth 80 hogsheads of water per minute, being actuated by 
“ fire, from which it had its only motion. It was constructed 
“ upon the same principle and in nearly the same form as that 
“of New York fur wateriugethe city. But the works of Mr. 8. 
*were greatly sup.rior in maguificence to those-of the city.” - 
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Sunday, (unless I can find better entertainment), 
to attend worship with the Dutch priest, whom 1 
heard last week, choosing rather to worship where 
I understand nothing, than to hear and see such 
folly.:*:* ©, 

May Ist. Went witb Capt. Allen and several 
other officers, to visit Mr. McPherlin, Love, and 
their families. We _ the time very agreeably ; 
took a survey of the furnace (near by). In this 
furnace have been cast many excellent brass field- 
pieces (six pounders), besides iron cannon equal to 
any ever made in any part of the world. 

May 4th. Took a survey of the city Gaol, 
which the gaoler showed us ‘The prisoners here 
are as well treated as in any prison | ever visited. 
The gaol itself is a magnificent building on the 
north side of the common, having more the ap- 
pearance of an elegant mansion than of a common 
gaol, 


FIRST PROSPECTUS OF THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


The following isa reprint of the original pro- 
spectus of the Hisrerican Macazing, which has 
never before appeared in its pages, and which 
some of its readers, no doubt, will wish to pre- 
serve. It was written by Wittiam H., Wuirmore, 
Esquire, who, it was then expected, was to be the 
editor. The ‘Introduction,’’ in the first number, 
was also written by him : 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE; 


A WORK DEVOTED TO ESSAYS, NOTES AND QUERIES 
CONCERNING THE ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY OF AMERICA. 


The undersigned, on announcing his intention 
to publish a monthly magazine to be devoted to 
historical subiects, begs leave to submit the plan 
of the proposed work, and a synopsis of the reasons 
which have led him to undertake it. 

There being, at present, State Historical Socie- 
ties in more than one-half of the United States, 
and many county, town, and family societies insti- 
tuted, to investigate and perpetuate our history, 
it is evident that the proceedings at the meeting of 
these societies, and the essays and discussions de- 
livered before them, will be of interest to all stu- 
dents of history now, and form a valuable source 
of information to all future inquirers. It is the 
object of the proposed magazine to publish con- 
densed official reports of such meetings, and thus 
preserve for posterity the information now buried, 
as soon as it has once reached the light, in the col- 
umne of a daily newspaper. So strongly has the 
necessity of such a preservation been forced upon 
the consideration of our societies, that one at- 
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tempt, at least, has been made to print the tran- 
sactions of one of the most distinguished of them, 
as a distinct serial. The principal Historical So- 
cietios have already decided to furnish authentic 
reports of their meetings for the magazine. 

Another department of this projected werk will 
contain reviews of various historical works, which 
will not only serve to show the opinions of com- 
petent judges, but will bring various valuable 
works published either abroad or in our inland 
cities and towns, to the notice of students through- 
out the country, and awaken the kindly : eeollec- 
tion of those formerly resident in the particular 
portion of the country to which the work may es- 
pecially refer. 

Lastly, a section of Notes and Queries will be 
given, on the plan of the English periodical of 
that name, which, as —— many subjects 
not strictly historical, such as eres and 
local customs, will interest the general reader. 

It is confidently expected that this section will 
be found very usefal to historians at the South und | 
West, who, while tracing an ancestry or historical | 
investigation of New England derivation, may be | 
unable te prosecute their inquiries in person upon | 
the spot. 

Every item relating to our early customs or his- 
tory, every fact to be gleaned from English town | 
or county histories, bearing upon the settlers of | 
this country or their colonial history, will be dili- 
gently sought for. 

Considering the rapid increase of a taste for his- 
torical pursuits, the subscriber trusts that the pre- 
ceding remarke will mect with an indulgent con- 
sideration and an encouraging response from the 
public, so thet the work may be placed upon a 
firm basis, and his means to carry out his inten- 
tions, be enlarged. 

The co-operation of all gentlemen engaged in 
literary and historical pursuits—in every part of 
our country—isearnestly requested. It is intended 
that the work shall be the organ of no party, sec- 
tion or clique ; but be devoted to the encourage- 
ment of historical inquiry in every portion of the 
United States. Contributions to its columns are 
solicited. As a general thing communications 
should be brief, as the limits of the work will not 
allow full and elaborate discussions of any ques- 
tion. 

The subscriber begs leave to announce that his 





project has received the attention and approbation 
of the following gentlemen, whose names may be 
mentioned as a sufficient guarantee of its impor- 
tance : 

Hon. Edward Everett, Wm. H. Prescott, Esq., 
Rev. William Jenks, D. D., Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Samuel G. Drake, Esq., Hon, James Sav- 
age, Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL. D., Lucius M. 
Sargent, Esq., B. Homer Dixon, Esq., William 
W. Greenough, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 
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Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. Convers Francis, 
D. D., George Livermore, Esq., Charles Deane, 
Kea, J. L. Sibley, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. 

ohn W. anes oe LL. eae ae A. 
Duyckinek, .. Benson J. Lossing, -» George 
H oes, in eus 8. Loring, Esq., of New 
York City. 

Horatio G. Jones, Esq., Thomas Balch, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel F. Haven, Fsq., of Worcester, Mass. 

S. F. Streeter, Esq., of Baltimore, Md. 

J. D. B. DeBow, Esq., of New Orleans, La. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., of Charleston, 8. C. 

Henry Barnard, LL. D., of Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, Ct. 

Hon. William Willis, of Portland, Me. 

Henry T. Beckwith, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 

Hon. John Wheeler, of Burlington, Vt. 

Wm. A Whitehead, Esq., of Newark, N. J. 

Rev. William Barry, of Chicago, Ill. 


The work will be printed in small quarto form, 
and will be published in monthly numbers of thir- 
ty-two pages each, of the size of this sheet, at two 
dollars per annum. The first number will probably 
be issued in January next. Gentlemen who re 
ceive this circular and are willing to encourage the 
enterprise by becoming subscribers, will confer a 
favor by forwarding their names to the publisher 
as early as possible, as the work will not be com- 
menced tilla sufficient number of subscribers is 
obtained to defray the expense of printing. 


Address 
C. BENJ. RICHARDSON, 
119 Washington Street, 
Boston, Maes., 
Publisher of the N. E. Historical and Geuealogical 
Register. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. RESIDENCE. NO. OF COPIES. 


I have before me a clipping from the Boston 
Daily Bee, Friday, November seventh, 1856, con- 
taining a report of the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, Wednesday, 
November fifth, at which the project of publishing 
the Hrstorrcan MaGazine was first publicly an- 
nounced. I extract that portion relating to the 
magazine 

‘* Mr. Dean remarked that he had long felt the 
‘* necessity of some better medium of intercom- 
‘* munication between historical students in this 
‘* country —something resembling in some particu- 
‘* lars the London ‘‘Notes and Queries.’ A few 
** weeks ago he mentioned the subject to his 
‘* friends, Messrs. C. B. Richardson and W. H. 
*¢ Whitmore, both members of this Society. Lie 
‘+ suggested that the work should endeavor te ub- 
‘tain the sanction of the numerous historical 
** societies in the United States, and that it should 
‘“‘ be considered the organ—not of one Society 
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‘* merely—but of the whole. The journal he 
** thought should be published as often as once a 
«+ month, and might cuntain brief reports of the 
‘* proceedings of the various societies, some of the 
‘+ best of the papers read before them, and discus- 
** sions of historical subjects generally. One de- 
** partment should be devoted to Notes and Quer- 
‘* ries upon American History. 

** The plan was approved by the gentlemen to 
*¢ whom it was mentioned, and Mr. Richardson, 
‘‘ who is 2 member of the firm of Robinson & 
*» Richardson, publishers, has since thought se- 
** riously of undertaking such a work. He has 
* sonnalted several literary gentlemen upon the 
** subject, who heartily approve of it. Mr. Dean 
** closed by moving that a Committee be appoint- 
** ed to examine the plan and report at the next 
** meeting of the Society, whether it was worthy 
‘¢ of its approval. Mr Richardson then gave 
‘* further details of the plan, which had received 
** the approval of Mr. Sparks, the historian, and 
*s Hon. ward Everett, and answered some in- 
‘¢ quiries respecting it, when the motion of Mr. 
** Dean was adopted, and the following Commit- 
** tee appointed, viz: Judge Farrar, Francis Brin- 
“ ley, Rev. Sylvester Bliss and Mr. Dean.” 

My impression is that some of the other Boston 
newspapers gave fuller details of the plan. The 
Secretary’s record has already been ‘printed in the 
MaGazing, lst. S. ix, 149-50. 

The chairman of the committee appointed at 
this meeting was Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL. D., 
author of the Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States, published by Messrs. Little, Brown 
¢ Co., in 1867. A report was made to the Socie- 
ty at the next meeting, Wednesday, December 
third, 1856. J copy the abstract given in the re- 

ort of that meeting in the Daily Evening Travel- 
i Boston December fourth, 1856 : 

** Sylvester Bliss, Eeq., made the report of the 
** committee to whom the plan of a new historical 
«+ periodical was referred at the last meeting. The 
** committee reported unanimously in favor of en- 
“ coentras the work by its ——— and sup- 
“‘ port. Mr. C. Benjamin Richardson, of this 
** city, who proposes to publish the work, being 
** requested to state in what manner the project 
** had been received, read letters from Evert A. 
** Duyckinck, Esq., of New York (for many years 
** Editor of the Literary World), 5. F. Streeter, 
‘* Esq., of Baltimore, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
** of Boston, Hon. Henry Barnard of Hartford, 
** and William A. Whitehead, Eeq., of Newark, 
**N.J., in relation to the subject. Letters had 
*» also been received from H. G. Jones, Esq., of 
“ Philadelphia, J. D. B. DeBow, Esq., of New 
** Orleans, Dr. J. W. Francis and Benson J. Loss 
** ing, Esq., of New York, and others. Ali these 
** gentlemen highly approved of the plan, and 
** promised to further its objects. The proposed 
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‘* work has also received the approbation of Jared 
‘* Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. 
** James Savage, Rev. Dr. Felt, Lucius M. Sar- 
** gent, Esq.,and others in this vicinity. The 
** work will bea at magazine, partaking of 


‘* the character of the English ‘Notes and Que- 


** ries,’’ and the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ with 
** some features peculiar to itself.’ 


The first number of the Historical Magazine 
was issued Friday noon, January sixteenth, 1857. 
J. W. D 


THE SITE OF LA SALLE’S SETTLEMENT IN 
TEXAS 


By Joun G. Suza, LL. D. 


It is one of the advantages of a Magazine like 
this that a body may here set forth his doubts, 
hesitations and uncertainties, or even if you like 
his positive statements and dogmatic assertions, on 
points where the writer really is in doubt; fur a 
magazine gives room for repentance, and the writer 
can, 8ix months after, maintain the opposite theory 
just as stubbornly as he did the ret; and students 
will certainly be helped on towards truth by it all. 
In case of a book, unless the work is stereotyped, 
the error remains uncorrected ; or if it runs through 
several editions, and the author, without any no 
tice, corrects his shortcomings, it only perplexes 
and astounds students who, quoting a writer from 
one copy, refer to another to find it dead against 
them. 

When I projected this article, I wished to be 
dogmatic and positive, but I cannot. There isa 
fug historical enveloping the site of the settlement 
of LaSalle in Texas ; and having failed to dispel 
it, | will now try, by means of the Historica Mac- 
AZINE, to perplex others with it, and befog the 
matter as much as | can. 

The common theory, which I believe we may 
ascribe to Dr. Sparks, and which has been gener- 
ally followed, assumes that the Rividre des Boeule of 
Joutel is the siver afterwards called La Vaca by 
the Spaniards, and still so named on our maps. 

Why this was ussumed, I do not find. The sim- 
| ilarity of the names seems to have been the chief 
reason, but it is utterly at variance with the Span- 
ish accounts, and though some of them are not 
very lucid, others are pretty clear and distinct ; 
| but then again the present topography raises a 
difficulty. Where ties the truth? 

After pasting the mouth of the Mississippi, 
either intentionally or accidentally, LaSalle kept 
on west for a time; then parting with Beaujeu, the 
naval com nander, le sailed down the coart, pass- 
ing, a8 it is clear from Joutel’s narrative (p. 51), 
the opening now known as Passo Caballo, and 
kept on, as Joutel and Cavelier tell us, till he 
had made some forty-five or fifty leagues from the 
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river seen Jany 5—6. They evidently anchored at 
Espiritu Santo Pass or Cedar Bayou, and here 
Beaujeu on the Joly rejoined them (Joutel p. 58). 
Jvutel was put ashore with a party and marched 
nortliward along the shore till he came to a river 
which he could not eross. This was evidently Passo 
Cavallo, (Joutel p. 67). The Joly and Belle came 
in sight on the fourteenth of February 1685, and here 
La Salle resolved to land, (Joutel p. 70). ‘Che first 
fort was thrown up here, it would seem at or near 
Saluria (p..95). Salle then entered the bay 
and went up to a little river eighteen leagues from 
the mouth (Proces Verbal), although the Belle 
éould not come within six leagues of it (Proces | 
Verbal, Douay). This river was the smallest of | 
thoee in sight, and was called by them La Rivitre 
aux Booufs (Joutel p. 113). 

Of the fort erected Joutel says, (p. 126): ‘* We 
4* were posted about 27° N. two leagues inland, 
*«near Bay St. Louis, and the bank of the Rividre 
+* aux Booufs, on a little bill, from which could be 
** seen to a distance fine large plains, stretching 
** westward, quite level and filled with graes which 
‘* afforded pasture to an immense number of cattle 
‘* (bisons) and other animals. Turning from the 
** west towards the south you saw still other plains, 
**shedded with tufts of woods of various kinds. 
«South and east were seen the bay and the fields 
** bordering it, from east to north; the river ran 
*‘along a little hill, beyond which were other 
‘+ great fields, with some tufts of woods at inter- 
** vals, and terminated by a border of woods that 
‘* seemed to us very tall. Between this little hill 
*‘ and the settlement there was a kind of marsh 
**abounding in game, such as curlews, water hen 
‘*and other kinds; in these marshes there were 
“¢ little ponds full of fish.’ 

In the rade fort here put up, La Salle left a part 
of his emigrants, who nearly all perished at the | 
hands of the Indians. A few survivors fell into | 
the hands of a Spanish force sent to the spot soon 
after. 

Buckingham Smith, in his interesting Coleccion 
de Documentos, publishes a report of this Spanish 
expedition, which says. (p. 25): 

**On St. Mark’s day we discovered Espiritu 
** Santo Bay, and the settlement which the French 
‘** had there, which consisted of a strong wooden, 
“* house, with iron spikes, anda board roof nailed, 
‘*and a chapel attached to it of saw wood, and 
“* other fine wooden houses plastered with mud, 
‘* with many loop holes, on the bank of a very 
‘deep little river (riachuelo), which enters Es- 
‘* pirita Santo Bay. The site is very level; the 
** soil very pleasing and fertile ; bison and fish in 
“abundance. * * ‘The first Frenchman says that 
** from where the settlement is that we saw, to the 
‘‘other that they had, by land, passing some great 
‘‘rivers, swimming or going lightly (meaning 





** probably in an unburthened canoe), it took an 
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**Indian, whom he sent when he came exploring 
‘* in these parts, ten days, and that by sea to the 
‘* bay, a8 he went on two or three occasions, it 
** took him four days in a bark. 1 send a map 
-*and ciary to his Exccllency Count Galve, show- 
‘* ing where is Espirita Santo Bay, with the Island 
‘*in the middle of the entrance, which is about 
‘*a quarter of a league in circuit. The bay, they 
‘say, is twenty leagues long and ten or twelve 
‘“wide. It is at 29° 3’, although the astrolabe 
‘* was somewhat out of order. The settlement lies 
‘from the entrance S. W.—N. E. about twelve 
‘* Jeagues from the mouth, two leagues up a little 
‘‘river which empties into said bay,’’ (p. 28). 

Now in this we have quite a description of the 
unfortunate LaSalle’s post, a better one than Jou- 
tel gives, but no description of the surrounding 
country. The Spaniard makes the fort twelve and 
the French Proces Verbal eighteen leagues from 
the mouth, meaning evidently Passo Caballo, the 
point taken by both; but the Spanish direction 
given is embarrassing. S. W.—N. E. isa form 
that I have found in French and Spanish; but 
[ am assured that the second is merely redun- 
dant, and it simply means in this case south-west. 
Now is La Vaca river the smallest entering the 
bay, as Joutel says the Riviere aux Booufs was? 
Would it be called riachuelo, a little river, or 
rivulet? The settlement was two leagues up this 
little river, which could not be reached by ships, 
as the Belle could not get within six leagues of it. 

It may be that changes have taken place on the 
coast, and that after all Passo Cavallo is not the 
place where La Salle entered, for the Spaniards 
sent two expeditions by sea in 1687, both of which 
suw the wrecks of La Salle’s Belle and Amiable 
(Barcia, Ensayo Cronologico, pp. 268, 284); but 
when Don Dionisio Perez Ballones was sent there, 
in 1718, to occupy the place, they found the chan- 
nel closed with a sand bank, so that his brigantine 
St. Joseph and balandra ** Our Lady of Guadalupe” 
could not get in. (Barcia p. 342), Yet with its 
island it corresponds now with the earlier account. 
Barcia, with access to maps and documents might 
have solved all our difficulties, but he translates 
Joutel without explaining it or locating the settle- 
ment. Shame to thee, Buarcia. 

But there is some light. There is a manuscript 
History of Texas, and a fine work it is, by a Padre 
Morfi, who died in Mexico in 1783. Of this I 
have seen two copies ; one was in the hands of the 
Cronica, a Spanish nowspaper in New York. I 
tried to purchase it, but could not. It was, how- 
ever, promised to a Franciscan convent in Western 
New York, and would, | supposed, thus be accoss- 
ible; but it vanished. The other copy was in the 
hands of Mr. H. Stevens, and is probably now in the 


hands of some American gentleman; Ojala! que 
de mas! A gentleman in New York has a mano- 
script volume of what may be considered Pieces 
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Justificatives, a Documentary Supplement to 
Morfi's work. Morfi's History of Texas is certain- 
ly one of the best colonial histories I have met, 
well arranged, thorough andaccurate. Healludcs 
to LaSalle’s attempt, and at a later period, April 
6, 1722, mentions the laying out of a new fort on 
Espiritu Santo Bay, on the site of LaSalle’s. He 
remarks ; ‘On digging they found relics of that 
‘* unfortunate expedition, such us nails, gunlocks, 
‘+ &c., the place where cannon was taken out and 
** powder fired. This Presidio was called Santa 
*¢ Maria de Loreto de la Balua del Espiritu Santo.”’ 

Now the original position of this Bahia presidio, 
with its adjacent mission, is well known. It was 
on what is now called Mission lake, on Espiritu 
Santo Bay, near the mouth of the Guadalupe riv- 
er. Ramon, the commander of the New Spanish 
fort, was indolent and severe. The Indians svon 
rose on him and killed him, as Morfi relates. The 
mission was then moved up the San Antonio, to 
the present Bahia. The original position of this 
Bahia mission and its removal are mentioned by 
Yoakum, History of Texas,and others. Now Morii 
identifies its original position with La Salle’s fort. 
And this point tallies better with the account in 
Smith‘s Coleccion, than the La Vaca river does. 

In the perplexity thus created in my mind, I 
learned accidentally that Mr. Hugh W, Hawes 
was thoroughly acquainted with that-part of the 
Texan coast. With great kindness, that gentle- 
man gave me information as to localities, and I ad- 
mit that it does not ratisfy me. He writes: ‘+ Tra- 
‘« dition is unanimous in placing La Salle’s camp 
*¢ or fortification on the east eide of the Lavacca 
‘river, five miles from its present mouth, where 
‘* there are four or five live oaks, affording ample 
«+ shade for a large military company, In deep- 
** ening the Lavacca bay to Indianola, a part of 
*¢ the frame of what is supposed to be one of La 
‘* Salle’s old ships was brought up by the excavator 
“of the dredge boat, found at the depth of four or 
** five feet from the earth surtace of the lake, show- 
‘‘ing the rapid accretion of these bays.”’ 

The Spanish description is to him utterly unin- 
telligible. Espiritu Santo Bay is about twelve 
miles long from east to west and six to ten from 
north to south. I also laid before him Joutel’s 
description of the site of the fort and the view 
from it. He was perfectly familiar with the site 
of the old La Bahia Mission, but could not believe 
that Joutel could have described that site. Lle 
Bays : 

x At the entrance of the San Antonio and 
*¢ Guadalupe rivers into San Antonio Bay, there is 
‘an island of upwards of five hundred acres, as 
‘‘ surveyed for me, nearly oval in form. About 
*¢ two miles from the head of this island, the dis- 
*‘ tance from the Guadalupe river to Mission Bay 
‘¢ is about three hundred and fifty yards. At this 
* place on Mission Bay are found the relics of an 
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‘old Spanish Mission, and universally known as 
‘*such by tradition. At this point I had a house 
** and tenant and run a fence from the river to the 
‘*bay at the old Mission. From thence to the 
‘* juncture of the San Antonio and Guadalupe 
** rivers is about eight miles. Mission Bay does 
‘not exceed two miles in diameter and is con- 
‘nected with Green Lake, lying north of it, about 
‘¢ three miles in diameter, by a bayou.’’ 

He adds ina subsequent note: ‘* Parson Blaine, 
‘san old Texan of intelligenee, informs me that 
**he lived many years at and near Green Lake. 
‘© That the Spanish mission, which 1 have described 
**as near the mouth of the Guadalupe river, was 
‘* called La Bahia or Bay Mission; that it was 
** moved to Goliad and was still called by its orig- 
‘* inal name (La Bahia), bat corrupted by the vul- 
** gar to Labadie.”’ 

his locates pretty clearly the mission La Bahia, 
founded in 1722, the presidio or fort connected 
with which Morfi declares to have been on the site 
of La Salle’s fort. In default of any other evi- 
dence against it, this would seem to be sufficiently 
clear as a chain of title. But then the question 
rises; How far does Joutel’s description accord 
with this? Jontel’s map does not aid us. If Bay 
de St. Louis is Matagorda bay, and he landed at 
Cedar Bayou, his description of it will not apply 
to it now. On his map it is marked A, and he 
says: ‘* Mouth of a little river, situate 28°, 7’ N. 
‘‘ Long. 277° W. where the author first landed.” 
If we assume the first fort to have been made on 
Matagorda island, near Saluria, the channel be- 
tween the island and the mamland corresponds to 
his B. on Baye de St. Louis; but of this he says : 
‘* Mouth of an arm of said river which enters St. 
* Louis Bay and forms an islet, at the point of 
‘‘ which, towards the entrance of the bay, the first 
‘* settlement was made.’’ But his island 1s sepa- 
rated from the mainland merely by a bayou, San 
Antonio and Espiritu Santo Bays being ignored. 
He epeaks of four rivers entering the bay, Rivitre 
aux Boeufs being the smallest. ©, would then 
be, I suppose, the Gareitas, his ‘+ Rivitre incon- 
*‘nue;’”’ D the Rivitre aux Boeuf, now the Lava- 
ca, with its branch, the Mustang; E. Rivitre aux 
Cannes, the Carancahuas, and F. his Rivéire de 
In Sablonnitre, will be Selkirk’s, unless this is the 
Rivitre aux Cannes, and F. the Caney. This 
would be at the very end of the bay, and on his 
map the river marked F is just opposite the en- 
trance. But whatever difficulty there may be in 
identifying these rivers, supposing the bay to be 
Matagorda, it is uttlerly out of the question to 
reconcile the map of St. Louis Bay in Joutel, with 
Espiritu Santo Bay. 

Appealing again to Mr. Hawes, with Joutel’s 
description, to see whether it can apply to the site 
of La Bahia, he replies: ‘* The Mission La Bahia 
‘*as known to Parson Blair and the native Mexi- 
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‘+ cans around, is not on a hill or any rise of two 
‘¢ feet above the surrounding land, and is not so 
** elevated that you can see any plain. It is on 
** Mission Bay, about two miles in direct line from 
** the head of Hyne’s Bay, a branch of San Antonio 
*¢ Bay, which lies South of it, where there is no 
‘+ grove of any kind, but the margin of the bay is 
‘* clothed with tall sea grass, interspersed with 
‘‘small ash and willows of not exceeding ten 
‘* years growth, and is invisible from the fort, the 
‘+ view being intercepted by a fringe of timber on 
‘* each side of Guadalupe river, of fifty or a hun 
‘+ dred yards on either side, so thick that you can 
‘* scarcely see a horse at the distance of twenty 
‘‘ yards; and no vessel drawing five feet water 
‘¢can approach within ten miles of it. It lies 
** directly on Mission Bay, about a quarter of a 
‘* mile from the Guadalupe river on the west. ‘The 
‘¢ land between it and the river isa low bottom, 
*« fringed, as above stated, with large live oaks 
‘‘and other trees, sume of which are cea | 
‘¢ five hundred or a thousand years old, which wit 

‘¢a matted undergrowth would have shut out any 
‘* prairie view from the south or west. On the 
‘‘east, Mission Bay is about two miles wide, the 
‘easterly extremity being bounded by a prairie 
‘* hill of about filty feet high, extending about ten 
‘¢‘ miles from south to north. From the low stand 
‘¢ point of the fort or mission, nothing can be seen 
‘‘of prairies, west, south or east, and only a prai- 
‘¢ rie bottom on the north. 

Mr. Hawes is a gentleman of advanced age, 
long familiar with Texas, and better acquainted 
with the coast thau perhaps any other man livin 
His kindness in giving me the full benefit of his 
knowledge, deserves my hearty thanks, and I re- 
turn them in public, as I have in private. From 
his intelligent description, it 18 evident that the 
Bahia mission or fort does not answer Joutel’s 
description, although it is. evidently the mission 
alluded to by Morfi and identified by him with La 
Salle’s. If LaSalle’s party had a post here, it 
must have been after pan A left them. If the 
original Bahia mission was on the hill east of Mis- 
sion Bay, no tradition tells the fact. 

Mr. Hawes remarks that the site on the Lavacca 
would far better correspond with Joutel s descrip- 
tion : ‘* This location is immediately on the east- 
‘* ern bank of the Lavacca river, which runs near- 
‘* ly due north to a hill from which you can sce on 
‘* all sides beautiful prairies.’’ But still the site 
commonly assumed is not this hill, and the Lavac 
ca seems accessible for vessels of the size of the 
Belle, and no Spanish mission was ever founded 
here, as Morfi says one was founded on the site of 
La Salle’s fort. 

The extracts given and and a valuable pamphlet 
by Mr. Hawes on the Texan Coast, will enable the 
student to pursue this study. It certainly seems a 
point on which some effort sould be made to attain 
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certain knowledge. Possibly some document or 
Spanish map may be in the hands of contributors to 
the Magazine, which will help to reduce this chaos 
into order. 


Sorictics and their Lroceedings 
VIRGINIA. 


Vircinta Historican AND Partosopmican Socr- 
ETy.—A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in the City of Richmond, on Saturday the 
twenty-seventh day of June 1868. 

On motion of Mr. Myers, the following pream 
ble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


‘William C. Rives, one of the brightest orva- 
‘‘ ments otf this, his native State, closed his illus- 
‘+ trious career on the 25th day of April 1868, dy- 
‘* ing as he had lived, the type of an accomplished 
‘Statesman, a patriot and a gentleman. His 
‘* private life belongs to the biographer and histo- 
‘rian, and his country may justly bemoan his 
‘¢ Joss: butit isas the President of this Society, and 
** when in the active exercise of its functions, al- 
‘s ways taking a warm interest in its prosperity, 
‘¢ that we are peculiarly called upon at this, the first 
‘* meeting of the Executive Committee occurring 
‘¢ since his death, to express our grief for the loss 
‘* we have sustained, and to offer our sympathy 
‘¢ with his bereaved family in their deep affliction. 

‘¢ Resolved, therefore, That in the death of the 
‘* Hon. William C Rives, late President of the 
‘* Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, 
‘‘we have lost a distinguished member, whose 
** character and literary labors have shed a lustre 
‘* upon the times in which he lived, and entitled 
‘*him to the highest respect and esteem of his 
‘+ fellow members. 

‘* Resolved, That we tender our sincere sympa- 
‘* thy to his family, in their mournful bereavement, 

*¢ Resolved, That the chairman be requested to 
‘¢ transmit to the family of Mr. Rives, a copy of 
‘+ the foregoing preamble and resolutions.’’ 

The chairman produced and laid before the Com- 
mittee letters of November 1867 and February 
1868, from Dr. Chandler Robbins, corresponding 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and the Chairman’s replies of the twelfth and 
thirteenth of February, and also the books and 
manuscript mentioned in these letters: to wit, a 
pamphlet containing *‘ the History of Bacon's and 
‘¢ Ingram’s Rebellion in Virginia in 1675-76;° 
the manuscript thereof, and a Volume of the 
** Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
‘* ciety fur 1866-1867.” 

Whereupon Mr. Myers proposed and the com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tio 


ns : 
“* Resolved, That the Virginia Historical and 
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** Philosophical Society highly appreciate the 
** handsome manner in which the Massachusetts 
‘+ Historical Society, through its corresponding 
** Secretary, has placed in the collectio.s of this 
** Society the interesting and valuable manuseript 
** history of Bacon’s and Ingram’s Rebellion in 
‘* Virginia in 1675-76; and the cordial acknowl- 
** edgments of this Socicty are hereby tendered for 
**that and for the volume of the eedings of 
‘+ the Massachusetts Historical Society for 1866, 
‘* 1867, wentioned in the preamble to this resolu- 
** tion. 

‘s Resolved, That the chairman of the Executive 
** Committee be requested to communicate a copy 
‘* of the foregoing to the Massachusetts Historical 
** Suciety.”” G. A. M. 

Richmond, Va. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Frankuin’s Lerrer To THE ABBE DE LA Rocue.— 
The following letter was written by Dr. Franklin 
to the Abbé de la Roche, Auteuil, and is preserv- 
ed in the Bibliotegue Imperiale, at Paris: 

** M. Franklin n’oublie jamais aucune Partie ou 
‘+ M*Helvetins doit étre. 11 croit meme, que s’il 
“ etoit engagé d’aller a Paradis ce matin, il ferai[t] 
**Supplication d’étre peruis de rester’ sur terre 
*¢jusqu’a une heure & demi fe], eS revevoir 
** ]’?Embrassade qu’elle a bienvoulu lui promettre 
**en le rencontrant chez M. Turgot.’’ 

[Superscribed]  M. 

** M. l’abbé de la Rocke 
** Auteail.’’ 

Mr. Sumner alludes to it in an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, xii, 656, note, and says that it 
was addressed to Madame Helvetius; but this is a 
mistake. One would naturally infer this to be 
the address, from reading the note, lying as it does 
in a glass case, and without sceing the superscrip- 
tion. S. A. G. 


Toe Rev. Henry Jackson, D. D., or New- 
port, R. I.—Thie gentleman, who was one of the 
early corresponden s of the Historica, Macazine, 
was the son of the Hon. Richard Jackson, of 
Providence, R. I., in which town he was born, 
dune sixteenth 1798. After a successful course of 
study at Brown University, be was graduated in 
1817. While at college in 1815, he became a 
member of the First Baptist Church at Providence, 
then under the faithful ministry of Rev. Stepben 
Gano, D. D., whose daughter, Miss Maria F. Gano, 
he subsequently married. After completing his 
theological etndies, he commenced preaching, Oc- 
tober sixth 1822, at Charlestown, Mass., and was 
ordained as pastor of the Baptist Church there, on 
the twenty-seventh of November following. His 
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labors there, which closed October nineteenth 1836, 
were crowned with success. During his pastorate, 
he was instrumental in fuunding the Charlestown 
Female Seminary there. In 1836, he was settled 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church of Hartford, 
Ct., succeeding in that office his intimate friend, 
Rev. Dr. Davis. From Hartford, he removed to - 
New Bedturd, Mass., where he was installed Jan- 
uary first 1839. Flis ministry at the latter place 
lasted till October nineteenth 1845. On the sev- 
enth of January 1847, the Central Baptist Church 
ot Newport, R_ 1., was organized, and on the sev- 
enteenth of that mgnth, Rey Mr. Jaekson, having 
measurably recovered from a sickness of more than 
a year’s duration, preached to the society. On 
the twenty-fourth, he was unanimously invited to 
become its first pastor, which invitation he accept- 
ed. ‘This offiee he held till his death, March see- 
ond 1863. He died suddenly, in one of the cars 
of tbe Shore Line Railroad, while passing from 
Providence to Greenwich. He left his home in 
Newport early that morning in his accustumed 
health, and it was noticed in Providence by his 
friends, during his brief stay of two and a half 
hours, that he exhibited his usual cheerfulness and 
exuberance of spirit. ‘+ He died while on a jour- 
** ney of love—died with his harness on—laboring 
** for the good of others, without a hope of world- 
‘* ly recompense.’’ ‘The evening before his death, 
which was the Sabbath, he handed his wife some 
verses which were prophetic of the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage. These verses were sung at 
his funeral. 

At the time of his death, he was a trustee of 
Brown University, having held the office since 
1828. From this institution, in 1854, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1854, he published An Account of the 
Churches of Rhode Island, 8vo. pp, 134; and an 
anniversary discource before the Central Baptist 
Church of Newport, 8vo. pp, 72. 

His widow is now living at Proyidence, R. I. 


Artarntse Cuvitse.—In Hoffman's Treat se on 
the Corporation of New York, app. p. ex, it is 
stated that Jan Jansen Damen ‘ Jeft Ariantije 
** Cuilyie (Cuvilje) his sole heiress. She married 
‘**Gulyn Vinge. ‘Their children were Jan Vinge,” 
&e. 

A cursory reader would infer from this either 
that Ariaentje Cuvilje was the daughter of Da- 
men, or had Gulyn Vinge for her second husband. 

In order to make the matter perfectly clear, it 
may not be out of place to state that Arinentje 
Cuvilje married, first Gulyn Vinge, and had Maria, 
who m. Abraham Verplanck ; Christina, the wife 
of Dirck Vulckerteen ; (Both these were marriec 
persons in 1632.) Rachel and Jan Vinge, mino: 
in 1632. Ariaentje Cuvilje becoming a widow 
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married, second/y, Jan Jansen Damen in 1632, 08 
appears by the prenuptial Deed of Settlement in 
N. Y. Col. Mss. I. 6, oO'c. 


Hewrew Lireratvre anp Bistiocrapuy.—Amer- 
icans are familiar with the modern labors of Gese- 
nius, Ewald, Jahn, etc., in Hebrew letters. Less 
known perhaps, are the more recent and valuable 
contributions of Dr. Julius Fiirst, the learned He- 
brew Professor at Leipzig; who, for thirty years, 
has devoted himself, with unwearied industry 
(beyond mere official labor), t+ linguistic and bis 
torical research. As early as 1835 he published a 
work on Aramaic Idioms— (Lehrgebiude der Ara- 
maischen Idiome) ; which was followed—1837- 
1840— by a Hebraic and Chaldaic Concordance of 
the O'd ‘Testment, comparing the Hebraic with 
the Indo-germanic idioms. The latter work has 
been later revised and reprinted, in the form of a 
Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary of the Old Testa- 
ment, an English translation of which was pub- 
lished in 1866. 

Dr. Fiirst has added a signal service to Hebrew 
learning, also, as Editor of a periodical—‘+* Der 
Orient’’—1840-1851—for the diflusion of Biblical 
and Oriental learning. 

Toall interested in Bibliography, Dr. Fiirst’s rare 
and most indefatigable labor will be in bigh esteem 
—his ** Bibliotheca Judaica,’’ published by Engel- 
mann, in Leiyzig, 1849-1851 in three volumes. 
This work catalogues not Jess than 18,000 books 
and monographs; not merely copied from other 
collectors, but often results vf original and person- 
al reeeaich—a labor not small, when it is remem- 
bered how impoverished are the great Libraries, 
even of Paris, Oxford, Vienna and Berlin, in this 
department of learning. His work fills many 
gaps in the ** Bibliotheca Hebraica,’’ of Wolff. 

r. Fiirst is the author, also, of a history of 
Jewish Culture and Literature in Asia (1849) 
(Cultur und Literaturgeschichie der Juden in 
Asien), as of other works; and has published 
in 1867, a ‘history of Biblical Literature and 
* Judaic-hellenic works.’’ 

A great merit in Dr. Fiirst’s labors is, that he 
has withdrawn the Hebrew and Biblical literature 
from the domain of Dogmatic Theology, into that 
of pure History, applying to it the same critical 
principles, as are recognized in the literature of 
all other nationalities. 

Dresden, Saxony. B. 


T. Henrt Lavorer De Tassy.— Papers of much 
value relating to the family of the above person 
are in the possession of the ** New England His- 


‘* toric Genealogical Society. He resided at. Bos- 
oe 1786-90 ; and was living in Philadelphia 
in 1794. 





Boston. J. C—n. 
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AGREEMENT WITH PeTER DoNBAR TO RIDE POST ON 
Lone Istanp, 1772. 


‘« Warregas the usefulness an Convenience of a 
‘¢ post Rider to & from the Cityof N York through 
‘¢ the Different ‘Towns on Long Island must be evi- 
‘* dent to every man. of amusement and Lieusure 
‘*and much more so to every person of Business 
‘or much engaged in active Life as by that means 
‘** Gentlemen of the former Class may be supplied 
‘* with the newspapers the Letters of their Friends 
‘‘and the new publications &c, and the man of 
‘* Business weekly bas the opportunity of ‘Trans- 
‘*mitting his Orders with punctuality or having 
‘*his Business transacted by his Friends or his 
‘* Agents without being liable to misfortunes by 
‘* miscarriages & Delays. ANp Wuerzas Peter 
‘¢ Dunbar has now Continued to ride as post to & 
‘* from tbe City of New York thro the Different 
**Towns on the said Island near three years but 
‘* has hitherto been so neglected and met with so 
** inadequate a Reward for his Time & Services 
‘* That (even with the Generosity of some worthy 
‘** Gentlemen who eupply him with free Entertain- 
‘*ment both himself & his horses as he Travels), 
‘*be has with Difficulty obtained very Scanty 
‘*¢ Maintenance And as it cannot be expected that 
* the s*. Peter Dunbar will continue in the s*. Ser- 
‘* vice unless sume better Compensation for the 
‘*same be furnishedand allowed to him for the 
** Future, We THE Sunscripers to testify our ap- 
te ome of the Conduct of the Said Peter 
‘** Dunbar as a post Rider and to support a matter 
‘¢s0 useful to the public and to encourage him to 
‘* continue in that Service Do hereby severally & 
*- respectively that is each one for himself promise 
‘*and agree to & with the Said Peter Dunbar to 
‘* pay to him the S* Peter Dunbar yearly and every 
** year for and during so long as be shall continue 
** ride as a post Rider to & from the City of New 
** York in Manner aforesaid the Sum Subscribed to 
**each of our names respectively and in the like 


|** proportion for any pert of a year or any longer 
N 


*or Shorter Time, Witness whereof we have 
‘* hereunto respectively Subscribed our names & 
‘Sums in the month of September One Thoueand 
** Seven hundred & Seventy Two.”’ 

The preceding document is in the New York 
Secretary of State's office at Albany, Miscellaneous 
Papers, 39 ; 399. E. B. O’C. 

A Cwaracreristic or tHe American Prorpte.— 
The tate Rev. Theodore Parker makes the fullow- 
ing suggestive remarks: ** In America, everything 
‘*seems to be done democratically—by the com- 
‘* bined force of many men of moderate abilities, 
‘*and not by one man of Herculean powers. It 
** was so in tho early periods of the nativn ; so in 
**the Revolution, and so now. It has always 
‘* been so with the Teutonic tribes of men, much 
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** more than with the nations from the Semitic 
**stock. With them there comes a Moses ora 
‘* Mohammed, who overrides a nation for one or 
‘** two thousand years, and its progress seems to 
‘** be by aseries of leaps: while the western na- 
*¢ tions, with less nationalism, and more individ. 
‘* ualism, accomplish less in that way, but slope 
‘* upwards by a more gradual ascent.”’ 

his was written in 1850. Had the author lived 
till the late Civil War, he would have found in it, 
fresh confirmation of his views. The people, from 
beginning to end, were expecting and praying for 
a leader; but they never found one whom they 
were willing to trust entirely. The hero of that 
war was the American people. X. Y.Z 


Po.currery.—Rev. Nathaniel Ward, in his Sim- 
ple Cobler, says: ** Polypiety is the greatcst im- 
** piety in the world.”’ His printers misread his 
manuscript, however, ard printed the first word, 
polchpiety (See lst. ed, p..5), thus coining a new 
word. ‘Loa person familiar with modern chirog- 
raphy only, this mistake seems a singular one ; 
but in the handwriting of Mr. Ward's time, ch 
and y frequently bear a strong resemblance to one 
another, und this is particularly the case in the 
chirography of Mr. Ward himeelf. J. W.D. 


» Parren.—Is defined by Webster as ‘‘a wooden 


‘*shoe with an iron ring, worn to keep the shoes 
‘* from the dirt or mud.”’ This is not strictly cor 
rect. A wvoden shoe is the French Sabot, still met 
with in many of the villages in Canada East. The 
Patten consisted of a sole of wood strapped over 
the instep, and elevated above the ground by an 
iron ring. [t was in vogue in New York, as early 
at 1638 among the Dutch, by whom it was called 
a ‘* Clicker,’’ from the noise it made when the 
wearer of it walked. It was superseded by the 
clog, still worn in England, and finally by the 
Rubber overshoe. 0’c. 


Unanimous Nomrnations.—The fact that a new 
way of making unanimous nominations has been 
introduced within a few years. is worth making a 
note of. A person obtains a majority of the votes 
at a caucus or convention, and is declared nominat- 
ed. One of his friends then moves that the nomi- 
nation be made unanimous, which motion is put 
to vote, and if a majority is in favor of it, the 
chairman declares the motion adopted. I have 
noticed several euch cases this fall. A single vote 
in the negative was furmerly considered sufficient 
tu defeat such a motion, and should be now. ? 


Sytvester Garpiner.—In the ‘* Gentleman’s 
** Magazine ’ for November, 1784, is the follow- 
ing marriage: ‘* At Pool, [England,] Dr. Sylves 
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‘+ ter Gardner, formerly of America, aged 80, to 
‘* Miss Catharine Goldthwait, daughter of Thomas 
*« G. Esq., late of Penobscot, in New England, 
‘© aged 28.”? 

Dr. Gardiner left America with the British 
Army, in 1776; in 1785 he returned to the United 
States. He died at Newport, R. 1. August eighth 
1786, in his eightieth year. His first wife was 
Anne, Daughter of Dr. John Gibbons of Boston ; 
his second Abigail Eppes, of Virginia; Fis third, 
Miss Goldthwait ; when married to her he was in 
his seventy seventh year. 

Boston, J. C—n. 


Extinct Poputar Gaues.—Among the favorite 
games brought to this country from Holland by 
the Dutch, was that called “ Golf.”’ 1t was play- 
ed ‘With a small ball and a bat or club crooked at 
the lower end. He who drove the ball into a se- 
ries of small holes in the ground, with the fewest 
strokes, was tle winner. In 1659, a law was en- 
acted against playing at Golf in the streets of 
Fort Orange (Albany), on account of the damage 
done to the windows, and the danger of being 
wounded to which people were thereby exposed. 
‘+ Hurling,’’ in England and Ireland, is a game or 
exercise somewhat similar; but in the latter the 
ball is driven so as to run between two posts, set 
at each end of a field; each party contending to 
drive it between its opponent’s posts. 

E. B. O'C. 


Booxs ADVERTISED AT PaILADELPHIA IN 1776.— 
The following advertisements are copied from the 
Pennsylvania Evening Post for July 16, 1776: 

‘* This day is published, price nine pence, Four 
‘* Letters on interesting subjects, Containing among 
‘‘other things, Remarks an the Cuarrer of 
‘¢ Cuartes the Second to William Penn—On Wil- 
** liam Penn’s will—On Forms of Government, 
** Constitution, &e. 

‘¢ Printed and suld by Styner and Cist, in sec- 
** ond street, a few doors above Arch street, nearly 
‘* opposite to Michael Hillegas, Eaq.’ 

** Just published, and may be had in Market 
‘* street, two doors above Messrs. Hall and Seller’s 
‘* printing office, Price two shillings, 

‘* The Fall ot BRITISH TYRANNY, or Amer- 
‘ican Liberty triumphant. The first campaign. 

‘A TRAGI-COMEDY of five acts, containing 
“* twenty six scenes, amongst which are the fol- 
** lowing, viz : 

‘* A pleasing scene between Roger and Dick, 
‘¢two Shepherds, near Lexington. Clarissa &c. 
‘‘ A very moving scene on the death of Doctor 
*¢ Warren &.,in a chamber near Boston, the morn- 
‘* ing after the Battle at Bunker’s Hill.” te 

* 
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QUERIES. 

An Earty Instance or a Privatety Printep 
Book 1n America.—The following isa translation 
of a portion of the publisher’s preface to the Vo- 
yages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans L’ Amer- 
wque Septentrionale, Paris, 1786: ‘* The public has 
‘+ been aware for a long time that the Marquis de 
*¢ Chastellux has written Journals of his different 
‘+ travels in North America, and a desire bas been 
‘* expressed that they should be published. The 
‘*author, who has prepared them solely for him- 
*¢ self and friends, until now has constantly re- 
** fused to do so. In fact, the first and most con- 
* siderable portion of them had been printed in 
«« America, of which only twenty-four impressions 
‘swere struck off. * * * * There was a 
‘¢ small printing press on board of the squadron at 
** Rhode Island, which furnished bim with facili- 
‘ties, of which he saw fit to avail himself. Of 
** these twenty-four impressions, scarcely ten or 
** twelve reached Europe, and he had sent them to 
‘* responsible persons, whom he had requested not 
** ty allow any copies to be made.”’ 

Is not this one of the earliest instances in Amer- 
ica of a privately printed book? Is the existence 
of any of these copies known at the present time? 

Boston. S. A. G. 


Tae Hus or tne Universe.—Dr. Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes, in the Atlantec Monthly for April 
1853, puts the following words into the mouth of 
an eccentric character in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table: 

‘* Boston State House is the hub of the solar 


“system. You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston 
“‘man, if you had the tire of all creation straight- 
‘*ened for a crowbar.”’ 

The Autocrat’s reply is thus given by him: 
‘Sir, said I, [ am gratified with your remark. It 
** expresses with pleasing vivacity that which I 
‘“‘have sometimes heard uttered with malignint 
‘‘dulness. The satizve of the remark is essentially 
‘true of Boston—and of all other considerable— 
‘and inconsiderable—places with which I have 
‘had the privilege of being acquainted.’’ &. &e. 

The expression, ‘* the hub of the solar system’”’ 
was soon caught up, and, after being transformed 
into ‘* the hub of the univirse,’’ was applied to 
Boston itself, instead of its State House. Canany 
reader of the Magazine inform me whether Dr. 
Holmes originated this expression, or merely gave 
currency to it, having found it elsewhere? I never 
saw it or heard it till it was used by him. 


The prominence of the State House in views of 


Boston, particularly in that on the city seal, may 

have suggested the idea. Detta. 

_ “A Man or toe Beatirupes.’’—Can any one 

inform me by whom this expression was first used ? 
Dewta. 
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Matruew Cary.—Matthew Cary was sent from 
Boston to Quebec, by the authorities of the Mas- 
sachusetts Government, in 1695, to effect an ex- 
change of prisoners. The names of those ransom- 
ed by him are given in the New England Histori- 
cal § Genealogical Register, Vol. vi. 87. Can 
any one inform me who he was? W. B. T. 

Quotation Wantep.—‘‘ To raise up a view of 
** past transactions and infuse into the dry bones 
‘of chartularies and the catalogue of defunct pro- 
** ceedings a true vitality; to animate with the 
“6 poser of the poet and the dramatist the mere 
** lifeless facts collected by what is termed history ; 
** to adhere, with a glowing fancy and inspired 
‘* imagination, to the cold circumscription of the 
‘+ rigid fossils that remain to tell of the past ; and 
‘‘ to extract truth from ashes and pictures from 
‘* relics, is a triumph of geni.s only hoped for in 
‘* modern times.”’ 

By whom and when was the above quotation 
written ? ees a Mie 


Tue ‘* Courter vE Boston.’’—This wasa French 
weekly newspaper, printed in Boston. It was 
first published April 23d, 1789, and was continued 
for six months. Is not this the earliest instanee 
in the United States of a newspaper printed in the 
French language? A complete file of the paper 
is in the Boston Public Library. 

Boston. S. A. G. 

Tae Remains or Pornam’s Forr.—In 1820, a 
brass ring having the letters 1. H. S. rudely cut 
upon it. was presented to the American Anti- 
quarian Society, accompanied by the following 
note : 

‘¢ This Ring was discovered in the mound of the 
‘* Fort supposed to have been erected by Popham, 
‘** Gilbert, and their party, in 1607-8, at the 
*¢ mouth of the Kennebeck river—and, before its 
a“? gone zerugo’ was taken off, was purchased by 
‘¢ Mr. James Shaw, of Bath, Maine, for $3, & by 
‘*him presented to the Antiq® Society through 

Wu. Jenks.” 

Where was the mound, then supposed to be the 
remains of Popham’s Fort? 

Worcester, io. S. F. H. 


Tue ToLeration or Inroterance.—Reyv. G 
B. Cheever, D. D., in the appendix to his reprint 
of Mourt’s Relation, page 306, quotes Coleridge 
as saying: ‘+ I will be tulerant of everything else 
‘* but every other man’s intolerance.’’ I wish to 
know in what part of Coleridge's writings this 
quotation is to be found. The quotations nearest 
to it that I can find are these, in the thirteenth Es- 
say of The Friend: 1. “+1 fully coincide with 
‘* Frederic H. Jacobi, that the only true spirit of 
‘* Tolerance consists in our conscientious tolera- 
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*«tion of each other’s intolerance,” 2, “[ dare 
“+ avow, with the German philosopher, that as far 
‘¢ as opinions, and not mutives; principles and not 
*¢men are concerned; [ neither am ¢olerant, nor 
“swish to be regarded as such. According to m 
“¢ judgment, it is mere oxtentation, or a poor trick 
*¢ that hypocracy plays with the cards of nonsense, 
“when a man makes protestation of being perfect- 
«ly tolerant in respect of all principles, opinions 
*“ and persuasions, those only excepted which ren- 
‘* der the holders intolerant.”" Detta. 


Diary or Carrzx Braxton Jr.—Carter Brax- 
ton J‘., son of him of the same name who was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
kept a Diary while in England, some years snbse- 
quent to the Revolutionary War, and it was pre- 
served in two manuscript volumes, at Llazel Hill, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, the lady there being a 
descendant of the writer uf the Diary. During 
the recent intersectional war, the two volumes 
were taken away, with many other books. The 
second volume fell into the hands of a clerk in the 
Washingtou Post Office, who gave it to a gentle- 
man in that city, informing him that it had ar- 
rived with other spoils of war, in one of the first 
mails that reached that city, from Fredricksburg, 
during the war. There is a strong probability 
that both the volumes went there together. ‘I'he 
gentleman who received the second volume asa 


oo being unable to ascertain the owner in 
Virginia, lent it to General Read of Albany, who 
says of it; ** The book is filled with interesting 


*¢information.”? After the war, the Washington 
gentleman, learning trom Messrs. Conway Robin- 
son & William F. Ritchie, of the lady in Frede- 
ricksburg, the owner of the manuscripts by hered 
itary right, promptly recalled it from General 
Read and restored it to her. Of the firet volume, 
however, nothing has ever been heard. The lady 
is exceedingly desirous of recovering it, particu- 
larly with a view to its publication. A suitable 
reward would be paid by her for its return, and 
any information respecting it may be addressed to 
Colonel Carter M. Braxton, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va. uc. C. 


REPLIES. 


Wasurneton’s InpiaN Nawe.—(Ist. series, vol. 
v. p. 374, vol. vi, p. 36.) Several years ago, a 
query was raised in the Historica, Macazine as 
to the origin and meaning of Conotocarious, an 
Indian name which had been applied to Washing- 
ton. This was followed by an answer from * F, 
«A. W.,” giving the date of its first application, 
and one from “J. G. 8.,”’ giving the etymology of 
the word. “*F. A. W.” says that it was first 
given to Washington, in June, 1754, during the 
encampment at Great Meadows, on the oceasivn of 
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delivering certain medals and other presents to the 
Indians. [n a French book, of which the full 
title is here quoted : 

Mémoire contenant le Précis des Faits, avec leurs 
Pieces Justificatives, pour servir de Réponse aux 
OssErvations envoyées par les Ministres d’ Angle- 
terre dans les Cours de l’Furope. Paris, 1756,— 
will be found, on page 91, a letter written in April, 
1754, to the Ualf King, which is signed ** Wash- 
** ington, or Conotocarius.’’ From this, it appears 
that the name had been used by Washington two 
months earlier than the date assigned by “ F. A. 
‘““W.” In an appended note, it is stated that it 
had probably been taken by him to please the In- 
dians. This supposition is confirmed by a state- 
ment made in Histoire de la Guerre contre les An- 
glos, [par Poullin de Lumina,] Genave, 1759, on 
page 12, that ** Major Washington had taken the 
‘*singular name of Conotocarious to please his 
‘* Indian allies.” 

Mr. Sparks says that the Indians were fond of 
giving names to the whites. ‘* Washington they 
*- called Connotaucarious. The governor of Penn- 
‘* sylvania was called Onas, the governor of Mary- 
“land Tocarryhogan, and the governor of Virginia 
‘* Assaragoa. The names pertained to the office, 
‘‘and not to the individual, each successive gov- 
* ernor being designated hy the same appellation. 
‘¢ Giving a name wasattended by much ceremony.” 
Sparks’s Washington, ii, 47--8, note. Boston, 1838. 

Mr. Irving alludes to the same custom, and, in 
speaking of Connotaucarious, says ** the meaning 
‘of which is not explained.”’ Life of Washing- 
ton, 1, 128. New York, 1855. 

Dr. Shea,—for we recognize his initials— gives 
the etymology of the word, (vol. vi, p 37.) and 
according to him the meaning is Devourer of Vil- 
lages. He adds * it is a curious circumstance that 
‘*a name * Town Destroyer,’ applicable to a great 
** conqueror, should have been given at so carly a 
‘* period of his life."’ Dr. Shea’s opinion seems 
to be corroborated by the following extract from 
% speech made to Washington, in 1790, by the 
Indian chief Cornplanter, and found on page 93, 
in A Star in the West, by Elias Boudinot, LL. D. 
Trenton, 1816: 

‘* Father, when your Army entered the country 
‘* of the six nations, we called you town destroyer ; 
‘* and to this day, when your name is heard, our 
‘** women look behind them and turn pale.” 

My attention was called to this coincidence by 
the Hon. J. Hammond Trambull, of Hartford. 

It will be seen that the spelling of the word va- 
ries among the different writers; and I have fol- 
lowed, in the several references, the orthography 
respectively used by them. 5 


Butter Porrry (1st. 8. vol. vii, p. 355.)—Gen- 
eral Butler quotes from a well known poem by UI- 
iver Wendell Holmes. Dutra. 
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Tae Orion or E Privurisus Unv&. (lst series 
vol. ini, pp. 121, 255.) —Many attempts have been 
made at different times to trace the origin of our 
nation dl motto. The only instance perhaps to be 
found in the classics where the idea is similar to 
that expressed in the motto, isin Virgil’s Moretum, 
line 103, 

** Color est e pluribus unus.”’ 

The motto of The Spectator, for August twenti 

eth, 1711, (No. 148) is 
«+ Exempta juvat spinis e pluribus una. 

** Hor, 2, Ep. ii, 212,”’ 
though I am unable to find this version. In every 
edition of Horace, to which 1 have access, it is de 
pluribus una; but whichever it is, it means one 
selected from many, and nut one made up of many. 
One of the mottos, which were kept on the title- 
puge of The Gentléman’s Magazine fur more than 
a hundred years, was E Pluribus Unum; and 
this motto was probably familiar to thuse who 
adopted it for the national seal. According to a 
paper in the Proceedengs of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1866-1867, page 351, it was first 
suggested by Mr. W. Barton, of Philadelphia, in 
1782. 

The legend of the New York ‘ doubloon,”’ as 
well as of one of the New York coppers, struck in 
1787, is unum e pluribus, and of the ‘* Immunis 
Culumbia’’ copper, struck the same year, it is 
e pluribus unum. On the New dersey copper of 
1786, and the Kentucky copper of 1791, the le- 
gend is e pluribus unum, and on one of the varie 
ties of the Washington cent of 1791, unum e plu- 
ribus is is seen in the scroll on the reverse. 

The motto appears for the first time on the na- 
tional coinage in 1,96, on the quarter-eagle. and 
in the following year on the eagle and the dime. 
In 1798, it is on the silver dollar. 

SamugnL A. GREEN. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Martrapan on Martrapan-ock, (1st. Series, vol. 
i, PP- 183, 249, 284, 349; vol. ii, p. 61.) —The 
Indian name of that part of Dorchester Neck 


(South Boston) where -* the west country people 


** were set down,” in 1630, means ‘the place of 
** setting down,’* or as generally employed in local 
names, the ** end of a portage,’ where the canoe 
which had been carried from one river, lake, or 
arm of the sea, to another, was launched again 
and the bearers re-embarked. In the Massachu- 
setts language, mattappu means ‘* he sits down’’; 
its participle, mattappun, ‘‘set down.” Rale 
translates the Abnaki equivalent, matanbe, * il va 
au bord de l’eau,-—a la gréve, pour s’embarquer ;”’ 
and metanbén-iganzk, ** au bout de delé du portage."* 
The Modern Chippewa has namatabi, ‘he sits,’’ 
answering to Elivt’s nummatappu. 

Whether the south part of Dorchester Neck was 
called. mattapan-ock because it was the end of the 
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portage of canves from South Bay to Dorchester 
Bay, across the narrowest part of the peninsula, 
or—as seems probable,—because it was the tempo- 
rary ‘* sitting down place’’ of the new comers, I 
will not decide. 

We find this Indian name in other localities. On 
Smith’s map of Virginia (1606), the name Matta- 
panient is given to the northern fork (now the 
Mattapony) of the ‘* Pamaunk flu ;’ or modern 
York Kiver; there is another ‘* Mattpanient’’ near 
the head waters of the ‘* Pawtuxunt’’ (Patuxent), 
at its nearest approach to the waters of the Poto- 
mac; and a third place of the same name on the 
Chickahominy (‘* Chickahamania flu;’’) not far 
from its mouth on the *‘ Powhatan (or James) 
River, where, probably, there was an ‘end of 
‘* portage’’ from the Pamaunk (York) river. 

On the map of Lake Superior, wade by the 
Jesuit missionaries (published in Paris in 1672), 
the stream which flows northerly into the Lake 
near Grand Island, marked on modern maps as Riv- 
were aux Traines, River La Traine, and Train 
River, is named ** R. Mataban.’’ The small lake 
from which this stream issues was the ‘+ end of 
‘* the portage’’ which connected the head waters 
of White River, flowing into Green Bay, with 
those of Lake Superior. 

Hartford, Coan. 


Reviews andl Book Aotices. 


John Rogers; The Compiler of the First Au- 
thorized English Bible; the Pioneer of the Eng- 
lish Reformation ; and its First Martyr. Embrac- 
ing a Genealogicnl Account of Fis Family, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Some of his Principal De- 
scendants, his own Writings, etc., etc. By Josepa 
Lemus, Cuester. Lordon; Longman, Green, 
Longman and Roberts, 1861. 8vo pp. 452. 

Though Mr. Chester bad been favorably known 
as a writer, for some years befure the appearance 
of this book, it was, we believe, his first venture 
as an antiquary. So thorough and exhaustive of 
the subject was it, that it placed him at once in 
the front rank of antiquarian authors. His sub- 
sequent publications, though none of them that 
we know have risen to the dignity of a volume, 
have sustained and added to the reputation he then 
acquired. In them, he has shown the same cau- 
tion and keenness of peception, the same freedum 
from prejudice, the same ardor in collecting facts 
and the same patient industry in sifting them, 
that are so marked a feature of the book betore us. 
These characteristics have enabled him to do good 
service in the cause of historical truth, and to 
clear away many of the fungi which have long 
disfigured it. 

The history of this bovk is told in its preface. 
Traditionally a descendant of the Marian Proto- 


Jd. H. Tremsvi. 
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Martyr, the author during a protracted visit to 
England devoted a considerable time to genealog- 
ical researches in order to determine whether these 
claims were founded in truth or not. His investi- 
gations convinced him that they were not; and, 
though it is a difficult thing, at least to most men, 
to give up flattering opinions that have wrought 
themeelves into one’s life, Mr. Chester did not 
hesitate to relinquish, at once, all claim to a dis- 
tinction which be had long been taught to believe 
to be his—a claim which many of bis countrymen 
still fondly cling to—a prouder boast to them than 
the most brilliant pedigree of the old-world nobil- 
ity. 

Bat though his researches dissipated this error, 
they did not lessen his interest in the man ; for as 
the reverence which he had felt for an ancestor 

ssed away, its place was supplied by a stronger 
feeling of respect for the high intellectual quali- 


ties and attainments and the sterling manly char- 


acter which his investigations brought to light and | 


showed in bold relief. He was convinced that jus- 
tice had not been done to the proto-martyr. 
repair the injustice and to portray the life and 


character of John Rogers in their true colors is the | 
It is here shown that | 
to him ‘ is the world indebted for the first autuor- | 
‘* ized English version of the Sacved Scriptures— | 
*Sthe basis of every subsequent one, even that now | 


chief object of this book. 


‘* in use ;’’ and that from his pen are bozh the first 
English Concordance and the first general com- 
mentary on the Buble in the English language. It 
is aleo here shown that during the Marian persecu- 
tions, the greatest responsibilities of the English 


Reformation ‘* were cast upon him, repeatedly and | 
‘‘ almost invariably, and were sustained nobly and | 
| among which may be mentioned articles upon the 

The work also embodies the result of the author’s | | 


** unflinchingly.”’ 


researches among manuscripts and printed books 


concerning the descendants of the martyr, whom | 
he has succeeded in bringing down far enough to | 
make it certain that Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of | 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, through whom Colonel | 


Chester was supposed to be descended from the 
martyr, was not one of them, as his posterity have 
claimed for nearly or quite a century. The claim 
is here proved to be entirely groundless, 


The martyr’s pedigree is traced with certainty | 


to his grandfather, who, there is good reason for 
believing, was a descendant in the fifth generation 
from John Fitz Roger, who married a daughter of 
Sir Simon Furneup, descended from the earls of 
Bush. The father of the martyr was John Rog 
ers, and his mother Margery Wyatt. They re- 
sided at Deritend, a hamlet now forming part of 
the city of Birmingham, where their famous son 
is sup to have been born about the year 1500. 

The tradition that Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of 
Ipswich was descended frum the Proto-Martyr has 
tor a long time been accepted as true. But care- 
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ful inquirers, even before the appearance of this 
book, had arrived at the conclusion that the tradi- 
tion was improbable, to say the least. The story 
could not be found in print or manuscript before 
1764, when Hutchinson promulgated it in the first 
volume of his History of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. None of the earlier New England 
writers had intimated that there was a connection 
between the pastor of Ipswich church and the 
Marian martyr. This is the more remarkable ns 
some of them had given the parentage and relatives 
of the former; among them Rev. William Hub- 
bard, his own son-in law, and Cotton Mather, 
whose passion for collecting ‘* Remarkables’* would 
have led him to seize on such a morsel as this with 
avidity. The tombstone uf his sun, John, the 
fifth president of Harvard College, contains no ref- 
erence to the martyr, though it is particular to 
state the descent from the worthies of Dedhain in 
England and Ipewich in New England. As we 
have before intimated, the tradition ie utterly de- 
molished by Colonel Chester. 

Another family in New England by the name of 


= that they were not from Rev. Nathaniel of 
pswich, also set up a claim to descent from the 
martyr, and produce a bible which they assert was 
carried by him to the stake; and they show the 
marks ot the flames as an evidence of the truth of 
their story. ‘The bible, however, has been proved 
to have been printed twelve years after the mar- 
tyrdom, and the remainder of the story is proba- 
bly quite as fabulous as thiv, though such has not 
been demonstrated to be the fact. 

Colonel Chester has enriched the Historical and 
Genealogical Register with many contributions, 


Washington, Wentworth, Hutchinson, 
Wheelright, Marbury and other families. 

He is now engaged in editing the Marriage, 
Baptismal and Burial Registers of Westminster 
Abbey, which will be issued under the sanc- 
tiun of the Dean and Chapter of We tminster. 
It should be a matter of pride to Americans that 
One of their countrymen has been selected for this 
honorable employment. He is proving himeelf 
worthy of the honor by bestowing an immense 
amount of labor in order to prepare himself for 
the work, by collecting materials from all availa- 
ble sources. Records that hereiofure have been 
closed to historical and genealogical inquire 
ers, except upon onerous conditiuns, have been 
freely thrown open to him by their custodians. 
His toil bas been incessant in availing himself of 
these generous courtesies ; and the result is c m- 
mengurate with the labor. No other person prob- 
ably hag so large a cullection of biographical items 
as he; and it is almost certain that no onc else 
has so many drawn from original sources. 

The Registers of Westminster Abbey edited by 


Rogers, 
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him will be a vast magazine of biography. ‘ As 
‘the great majority of the entries in the registers 
‘are of an historic character, its high value and 
‘importance will be readily appreciated by his- 
‘torians, genealogists, biographers and literary 
‘*men generally. In his annotations the editor's 
** object will be to identify, as far us possible, the 
‘* persons mentioned, and to furnish references to 
‘other authorities and sources of information 
** from which their individual or family history 
‘¢may be pursued, 80 as to render the work one 
‘of value for standard reference.’’ 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register and Antiquarian Journal. Published 
Quarterly, under the Direction of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society. Vols. I to XXII, 
Boston, 1847-68. S8vo. 

A generous rivalry in historical learning, liter- 
ature and criticism, isa notable and encouraging 
feature of the period. Its spirit of organization 
or association, the better to combine and econo- 
mize, is evidence of general interest and quicken- 
ing enthusiasm. Among the foremost of these 
societies, in obvious results, is the New England 
Historic-Genealogieal Society, whose ** Register,’’ 
in twenty-two volumes of compact octavo pages, 
published quarterly from 1847 to 1868, demun- 
strates an unparallelled activity ; and their contents 


show judgment with experience used to some pur- 


se. No historical series surpasses this in value. 

ith what fatherly delight would Morton, Hub- 
bard, Gookin, Mather, Prince, Colden, Smith, and 
Trumbull, and the other early writers, have hailed 
these happy days in contrast with their isolated 
labors! Surely we should hold them in filial vene- 
ration. 

The only indices to these volumes are of sur 
names, unless the alphabetical tables of contents 
may be mentioned ; so that a thorough analytic.l 
index of things, persons and places, is a degidera- 
tum well worthy of earnest consideration,.as great- 
ly enhancing this invaluable miscellany of civil 
and ecclesiastical antiquities, biography, heraldry. 
genealogy, and whatever pertains to American life 
and manners, especially of New England, whose 
children are scatuered every where. The comple- 
tion of the twenty-tifth volume of the publication 
would be a fitting time for this. 

The society, as its corporate name suggests, adds 
to its general historical jurisdiction and design, 
the specialty of genealogy, which it interprets in 
no narrow or limited sense; fur to use the words 
of a writer quoted by Mr. Dean, in his history of 
the Register, originally published as the preface 
to the seventeenth volume of this work: ** When 
** genealogy assumes, as it will, the broad and 
‘comprehensive range of inquiry which belongs 
‘* to, and ought to be embraced in the study, it 
‘* will-assume the rank and diguity of a science, 
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‘* showing the laws of physical developement and 
‘* its relation to mind and morals, thus exhibiting 
‘* the causes and principles of progress and decay 
**in the family and nation, 

**In this view the transactions of this society, 
‘‘and the printed publications appearing under 
‘*and attributable to its fostering influence, will 
‘* present to the scientific genealogist a vast field 
‘*of observation, from which he will systematize 
‘* great facts and deduce general laws of the high- 
** est moment in the improvement and elevation of 
**man, showing not only what his condition is— 
‘* to which the present scope of statistical inquiry 
‘+ is limited ~ but its causes and remedies.” 

The society and the public are to be congratu- 
lated on the able editorial supervision that the 
Register from the beginning has received from the 
several editors of the work. ‘The present editor is 
Colonel Albert H. Hoyt, who well maintains the 
high reputation which his predecessors have won 
for it. ‘Tuer. 


Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in the 
County of Essex, from the Time of Wycliffe to the 
Restoration; With Memorials of the Essex Min- 
isters who were Ejected or ~ilenced in 1660--1662, 
and Bricf Notices of the Essex Churches which 
originated with their Labours. By 'T. W. Davins, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Lion Walk, 
Colchester. London: Jackson, Walford and Hod- 
der, 1863. 8vo pp. xv and 641. 

On the twenty-fourth of August 1862, two cen- 
turies were completed since the ejection of the 
nonconformist ministers under the Bartholomew 
Act, with which Charles the Second and his obse- 
quious Parliament rewarded the Presbyterian cler- 
gy. who then filled the greater portion of the liv- 
ings in England, for their constant prayers during 
his exile that he might be permitted to return to 
his native land and be restored to the throne of 
his ancestors Nor did they rest satisfied with 
this. Besides praying for his restoration, they 
were active in placing him upon his throne; and, 
it is almost certain, that without their aid, or at 
least if they had been as persistent in opposing as 
they were in supporting him, he would never have 
been restored. ‘The characteristic return which 
their profligate sovereign made to them for their 
loyalty, was the Act of Uniformity, which drove 
multitudes of their wost conscientious ministers 
from their livings. This act 1s one that the friends 
of toleration must always condemn. But, though 
the individual suffering and the temporary check 
to religion and morality produced by this and the 
supplementary laws, are to be deplored, yet it may 
wall be doubted whether liberty of conscience 
would have been advanced by allowing the ejected 
ministers, most of whom were the avowed enemies 
of toleration, to retain their livings. The English 
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Presbyterians afterwards became bold advocates for 
religious freedom. 

Upwards of two thousand ministers resigned 
their livings rather than comply with the require- 
ments of this act. Mr. Pierce, in his Vindication 
of the Dissenters, says: **1 do not believe that 
** anywhere in History a number of clergy 
** men voluntarily leaving’their all fur a good con- 
** science, can be produced.’’ A number of these 
came to New England. 

In the fall of 1862, the Bicentenary of this day 
of heroic self sacrifice by the Puritan clergy of 
England, was cclebrated in that country. The pres- 
ent book seems to have sprung from the agitation ot 
the subject, which preceded the celebration. It was 
undertaken at the request of the Committee of the 
Es-ex Congregational Union. and the result shows 
that it could not have been placed in better handa. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first 
gives the history of Evangelical Nonconformity 

wrevious to the Bartholomew Act, and the second 
is devoted to memorial sketches of the Essex min- 
isters who suffered under this act. In both parte 
considerable matter that illustrates American, and 
particularly New England history, will be found. 
Any one who will take the trouble to compare the 
first part with the accounts of Essex ministers 
and the details of Essex history in Neal's History 
of the Puritans; and the second part with the 


" biographical sketches of Calamy and Palmer, will 
perceive that much new matter has been brought 


to light by the book before us. ** The prominence 
* of Essex in the annals of Evangelical Noncon- 
** formity,’’ says Rev. Mr. Davids, ‘is second to 
** that of no other county in the kingd»m;”’ and 
the candid reader of this book will acknowledge 
‘that he has made good his claim for his adupted 
county. These annals are carried back to the time 
of Wycliffe, whose fullowers were numerous in 
this county when that refurmer was in the zenith 
of his influence; and our author considers it at 
least possible that ‘‘ John Ball,’’ the first known 
Wycliffist martyr, ‘* was an Essex man.’’ In the 
Protestant Reformation in the times of Henry VIII, 
Fdward VI and Mary; in the contest against 
Episcopal power during the reign of Elizabeth, 
James | and Charles I ; and in Bartholomew times, 
this prominence was maintained. 

The present work is a very valuable addition to 
the history of the Puritans of England; and we 
wish that the Bicentenary had produced equally 
valuable fruits in other counties. 


Miscellany. 


Rev. A. B. Grosart, of St. George’s, Blackburn, 
Lancashire, England, who is issuing a serics of 
elegant reprints of old English authors, which be 
is carefully editing from the best text, and upon the 
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biography and elucidation of which he is bestow- 
ing the most thorough research, has dedicated one 
of his volumes,—the Pvems of Sir. Juin Beau- 
mont, who was buried in Westminster Abbey in 
1627.—to our countryman, Colonel Chester, in the 
fullowing words :— 
‘* To Joseph Lemuel Chester, Esgq., 
«* My Dear Sir, 

‘* Allow me the pleasure of ns- 
‘* sociating your name with this Worthy and my 
** labours on his too little known Poetry. I like 
** you for your English Puritan name and for your 
‘« English face—that of ‘a brave gentleman’ all 
“‘of the olden time; [ like you fur your right and 
‘* good service in writing for the first time ade- 
‘* quately, the Life—a supremely noble and beau- 
*tiful one—of ‘ John Rogers,’ Proto martyr of 
** England, under Mary; I like you asan Ameri- 
** can proud of your ancient lineage and unmixed 
‘* English descent ; and I like you for your catho- 
** lic literary sympathies and brother-hood. More- 
‘over, with *Sunny Memories’ of my pilgrim- 
‘* visits to shrines of the New World-- human and 
‘*of Nature—from the graves of my fellow-Scvts, 
** Alexander Wileon, the Ornithologist and Poet, 
‘*and leonine Dr. John Witherspoon, and the 
** Homes and Haunts of David Brainerd and Jon- 
‘*athan Edwards, and Franklin and Washington, 
‘and of the illustrious Living, to the palace of 
** Thunder of Niagara and scenes in fair Virginia 
‘all transfigured with the glory of Raxzicn and 
‘other of the Elizabethan: heroes—I must ever 
‘* have a warm “hand clasp and heart-clasp for your 
‘* mighty Country’s masterful and most lavishly- 
‘**kind countrymen. By-and-bye, these Worthies 
‘* will find their widest realm over the Atlantic. 
** You will agree with me that it is well to get 
‘*away o'timer from the inevitable strivings and 
‘‘vulgarisms of the Present into the calm of— 
** thank Gud—the changeless Past. 

++ Yours very cordially 
‘+ ALEXANDER B. Grosart.”’ 


Several articles furnished for this number of the 
Macazine, will appear in e subsequent number. 

Since 1 agreed to edit the present number of the 
Magazine, the following contributors tu the work 
while it was under my editorial charge, have died, 
namely : 

Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL. D., of Salem, Mass. 

John G. Locke, Esquire, of Boston, Mass. 

Winthrop Sargent, Eequire. Philadelphia, Pa. 

William GilmoreSimms, LL. D ,Charleston,S. C. 

Rev. Pliny H. White of Coventry, Vt. 

Hon. William Willis, LL. D., of Portland, Me. 

These, added to the twenty-three named in the 
prefatory address to the reader, make twenty-nine 
who are known to have died, or over one fifth 
part of the whole number of contributors. 








